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HE THIRTEENTH annual meet- 
ing of the Liturgical Arts Society was 
1eld on the afternoon of June 5, 1943. 
After the formal business meeting the 
members present heard Mrs. Junius S. 
Morgan, president of the Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Army and Navy, Second 
Region Council, tell about the work of 
her organization in providing painted 
triptychs (one hundred and seventy- 
five to date) for the chapels of the Army 
and Navy of the United States. Readers 
of LirurGIcAL ArTs will recall the short 
descriptive article regarding these trip- 
chs, as well as the color reproductions 
of a number of them, which appeared 
the February issue of the quarterly. 
Anyone wishing to defray the cost of 
such a triptych is urged to communicate 
ith Mrs. Morgan, 36 East 36th Street, 
New York City. 


IN THE realm of art the timid soul is 
often bewildered. When the timid soul 
has gathered a smattering of artistic 
shibboleths, perhaps based on a short 
trip to Europe and a possible reputation 
as a collector of objets d'art, then he can 
really become a nuisance. His timidity 
evaporates. Any evidence of a fresh and 
creative approach in art stirs his ire; he 
becomes articulate to an alarming de- 
gree. He appeals to tradition. He speaks 
glibly of Michelangelo, Raphael, Giotto, 
perhaps El Greco. He orates on the mar- 
vels of sculpture on the portals of great 
European cathedrals. He appeals to the 
artistic patrimony of the past. Having 
stirred his frenzy to an emotional boiling 
point, he soon forgets that this blessed 
artistic patrimony of the past would 
never have been accumulated if he — 
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poor timid soul of our day — had 
lived in the days of great achievement. 
He is a “kibitzer.” He often will 
accuse a living artist one who is 
really alive to-day — of scorning tradi- 
tion, whereas such an artist, precisely 
because of his vitality, will more prob- 
ably be working in the stream of great 
tradition rather than wallowing in the 
brackish waters of miscomprehension. 

If we are to pull the Church out of 
the artistic doldrums, we should rather 
strive to breathe a pure air and rid our- 
selves of timidity and invincible ignor- 
ance. In short, life bathed in the 
stream of a living tradition. 


ONE WAY to achieve positive results 
in art education would be to follow the 
example set by the College of Notre 
Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, where 
summer sessions on art and music are a 
part of the curriculum. The Reverend 
M. A. Couturier, O.P., well known to 
our readers, gives two of the courses; 
one on philosophy and its relation to 
modern art; the other on creative prob- 
lems in composition. We quote Father 
Couturier’s own comments concerning 
these courses: 

‘“‘For three years the Art Department 
of the College of Notre Dame of Mary- 
land, Baltimore, has had a Summer Ses- 
sion chiefly intended to put the art 
teachers of our Catholic colleges more 
closely in personal touch with the actual 
problems of modern art and its connec- 
tions with the teaching of art to the chil- 
dren and its possible use for sacred arts 
in our churches. From previous experi- 
ence it appears to be more real to make 
these teachers do something by them- 
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selves in studios (for example, fresco, 
stained glass, and vestments, as well 
as current painting) and at the same 
time to keep their thoughts, theories 
(or religious prejudices) confronted with 
the philosophical judgments of Saint 
Thomas, or those of non-believers, ar- 
tists and writers, whose thoughts and 
achievements cannot be ignored by 
Catholic teachers without grave dam- 
age, since most of the great artists of our 
times cannot be counted among be- 
lievers, and are, however, our true 
‘masters.’”? Our best wishes for the suc- 
cess of this forward-looking approach to 
religious art, under such intelligent di- 
rection. 


OUR READERS will have noticed an 
editorial paragraph in the February, 
1943, issue of LrrurcicaL Arts, calling 
attention to a collection of enlarged 
photographs of religious sculpture ex- 
ecuted by members of the National 
Sculpture Society. It was then stated 
that these photographs were available 
for exhibition to any institution willing 
to defray shipping expenses. Since that 
first notice we are happy to report that © 
the following institutions have availed 
themselves of this opportunity to show 
the work of contemporary American 
sculptors: Clark College, Dubuque, 
Iowa; the College of Saint Benedict, 
Saint Joseph, Minnesota; the College of 
Saint Catherine, Saint Paul, Minne- 
sota; Saint Joseph’s Normal Institute, 
Barrytown, New York; Mount Saint 
Alphonsus, Esopus, New York; the Art 
Department of the Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C. There 
are undoubtedly other colleges in this 
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country which would welcome the op- 
portunity to exhibit this very fine col- 
lection of photographs of religious sculp- 
ture, and we again urge anyone inter- 
ested to communicate directly with the 
National Sculpture Society, 115 East 
40 Street, New York City. 


"THE METROPOLITAN Museum of 
Art has been made the custodian of the 
“WPA Index of American Design,” 
compiled by the Works Project Admin- 
istration. This Index consists of over 
twenty thousand drawings, watercolors, 
oil paintings, and photographs of Amer- 
ican folk art. It is the result of extensive 
research by artists of the WPA Art 
Project throughout the United States in 
the field of native American decorative 
art. Its purpose is to provide a pictorial 
record of such material dating from the 
first colonization through the nine- 
teenth century. It is the first compre- 
hensive collection of American design 
to be assembled, although European 
countries have long recognized the 
value of recording their provincial folk 
art. And among the objects recorded in 
the Index are many that could give 
valuable ideas to an artist devoted to 
religious art. 

The variety of media employed in 
early American popular and domestic 
art is practically all-inclusive. There is 
fine glass and pottery, especially from 
Ohio and New York; textiles and fur- 
niture from many places — some from 
the South are of plantation production; 
_ linens and other textiles, including the 
excellent work of the Mormons of Utah; 
fine silver and pewter work from the 
Eastern States. 

Clergy and seminarians who visit 
New York might well set aside a few 
hours for a visit to the Metropolitan 


Museum of Art to browse through this ~ 


Index of American Design, at the same 
time viewing fine paintings and sculp- 
ture scattered with such profusion 
through the many galleries. The im- 
portance of this collection of Americana 
is that it will show the work of native 
craftsmen being done at a time when it 
was fashionable to bow to Europe and 
ignore the work being accomplished on 
our own doorstep. For example, a hun- 
dred years or more ago the commercial 
glass blowers of southern New Jersey 
were turning out exquisite glassware 
which can easily rival the Swedish 
designs which have been the rage of 
late years. 

In addition to visits to the larger 
museums, the adventurous seminarian 


might heed the suggestions offered by a 
young Catholic artist, Gerald Cross, 
writing in the June 11, 1943, issue of the 
Catholic Herald, London. At the end of 
his article, ““CGatholics Must Be Purged 
of Their Sentimental Attachment to 
Bad Art,” Mr Cross offers these two 
suggestions: “1. Go to every possible 
exhibition of le 5 art which 
is within reach — particularly if it is 
by an artist you abhor. Do not mind 
if it does not fit in with your precon- 
ceived ideas of what art ought to be. Be 
ready to find yourself possibly wrong. 
Artists, like priests, are there to teach us, 
not to flatter the vanity of the lay-folk. 
2. If you are still puzzled and indignant 
(you will probably be, on the contrary, 
illuminated) and yet sufficiently inter- 
ested to continue your inquiry, read 
Clive Bell’s Art; Roger Fry’s Vision and 
Design; Jacques Maritain’s Art and 
Scholasticism; and . . . the chapter on 
art in E. I. Watkin’s Bow in the Clouds.” 


SOME TIME ago the National Broad- 
casting Company decided to transform 
one of their New York studios so that it 
could be used for religious broadcasts. 
Through the kindness of Dr. Max Jor- 
dan, director of religious broadcasts for 
NBC, the Liturgical Arts Society was 
able to offer advice in so far as Catholic 
broadcasts were concerned. The result 
was the painting of a large crucifix 
which will be hung on the large plain 
wood cross provided for other occasions. 
This crucifix was painted by Mr Alfred 
Tulk and is illustrated in this issue of 
LiturcicaL Arts. It is about four feet 
high and is painted in oil and gold leaf 
on superimposed layers of wood, Mr 
Tulk is a graduate of the fine arts de- 
partment of Yale University and is a 
member of the National Society of 
Mural Painters. He has also executed 
ten triptychs for the Citizens Committee 


Vita Nova 


Dom ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, O.S.B. 


HOSE AMERICANS who in the 
past had an opportunity to visit the 
European abbeys and were enchanted 
when they listened to the plane chant of 
Solesmes in France, or when they saw 
the abbeys of Beuron or Maria Laach, 
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for the Army and Navy, Second Region 
Council, and readers of our magazine | 
will recall the reproduction of one of 
them — in color — which appeared 

the February issue. i 


A LANDLUBBER may wonder at te 
ease with which a large boat is kept on an 
even keel, but the reader of a maga 

— such as LirurGciIcaAL Arts, for exam- 
ple — may wonder why the editor does 
not emulate the prowess of the marine 
designer. If he has convictions, an editor 
will do his best to keep some balance, 
but it is in the very nature of his job 
that he will at times disturb the equa- 
nimity of some of his friends and he 
may as well make the best of it. 

In this issue we offer varied fare.. 
First, a frontispiece by one of our fore-. 
most American artists, Boardman Rob- 
inson, possibly too little known to m 
of our readers. This wash drawing of 
the Entombment is a fine example o 
balance and composition and one of 
very few religious drawings made by the 
artist, Friends of the Order of Sa 
Benedict will welcome Dom Al 
Hammenstede’s impressions of monas- 
ticism in the United States. The litur-. 
gist and the architect might add Mo 2 
signor Nabuco’s remarks on the “‘Layi 
of the Corner Stone of a Church” t 
their liturgical lore. A San Francisco at-- 
torney, Mr Maurice Harrison, gives 
a short account of the liturgical 
ference held in San Francisco 
December and Miss Ann Grill, an artist! 
much interested in liturgical work, , 
describes the alteration accom plished. 
in one of Chicago’s oldest churches + 
Old Saint Mary’s. Perhaps the mostt 
provocative material will, this time, b 
found in the correspondence colu 
The comments come from Englai 
Scotland, Colombia, S. A., with a few: 
pointed remarks from the United States. . 
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most flourishing centres of, liturgical 
life in Germany, are justly very de- 
pressed at the thought that all those 
places of genuine piety and outstanding 


Catholic culture are now emptied ¢ ' 


their inhabitants, 
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_ Indeed, no one can as yet tell whether 
‘a revival of the German and Austrian 
‘abbeys is in sight. Monasteria habent fata 
‘Sua is an old saying. Yes, “Benedictine 
abbeys have their ups and downs in 
history.” The ‘‘Cloisters” in New York, 
which were brought to this country 
from Spain, strikingly exemplify the 
‘truth of these words. For what monk, in 
a bygone age, would have dreamed that 
‘someday the abbey in which he was liv- 
‘Ing would not merely be duplicated but 
actually transported to another conti- 
‘nent and there serve as a specimen of 
monastic architecture and design? 

On the other hand, we Catholics 
know that the Church can never die. 
Her divine energies, when hindered and 
even suppressed in one country, take 
firmer root and sprout up with renewed 
vigor in another. One of these marvelous 
‘energies in the Church is certainly 
Benedictine monasticism, to which the 
saying has rightly been applied, Su- 
sa virescit — that is, ‘‘If cut down, it 
begins to flourish again.” 

_ Benedictine monasteries have existed 
in the United States for almost a cen- 
tury. They have endeared themselves 
to American Catholics by all they have 
accomplished in missionary work and in 
educating thousands of. youths in their 
‘high schools, colleges, and seminaries. 
| Their work will remain an everlasting 
glory of the Benedictine order and must 
by all means be continued. The Ameri- 
can abbeys preserved the solid stock of 
good monastic traditions which had 
| been brought by their founders from 
Europe. These traditions are nowadays 
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‘considered as a precious heritage. Con- 
sequently, all those abbeys are deeply 
“imbued with the spirit of Saint Benedict, 
although in some cases the extension of 
their external activities may have been 
the reason why they were not able to 
give unhampered attention to every- 
thing that forms a part of the Benedic- 
tine ideal. Times, however, have changed. 
“What had been impossible in the past 
because of unfavorable external condi- 
tions, the smallness of the communities, 
or their financial needs, can now be 
done. A great desire, therefore, for real- 
izing the most ideal form of monastic 
life is now noticeable in almost all our 
abbeys. It must not be confused with a 
fondness for mediaeval customs which 
“may be poetical but useless. No; what is 
‘aimed at is the full efficiency of Bene- 
‘dictine monasticism. 

The fact that for almost fifty years 
‘American Benedictines have studied in 
Rome at the international Benedictine 
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college of San Anselmo has been of 
great consequence in realizing this de- 
velopment of monastic ideals. The acad- 
emy for liturgical and similar studies at 
the abbey of Maria Laach, which was 
visited by many of those Benedictines 
who are now leaders in the American 
liturgical movement, has likewise cast 
much light on the genuine Benedictine 
way. It would, for instance, be easy to 
prove that some monastic ideas of great 
practical consequence which nowadays 
are considered as granted and evident 
by the majority, although they were not 
stressed among the American Benedic- 
tines some forty years ago, were first 
resuscitated at Maria Laach. I mention 
the “‘Contact with the Divine in the Lit- 
urgy” (Mysterium); the monastic “Spir- 
ituality” (Pneuma); the “Ordination of 
a Monk” (Ordinatio monachi); the em- 
phasizing of the participation of the 
working brothers in the general priest- 
hood; a certain conception of what is 
supposed to be Jiturgical art; and so on. 
The quiet assimilation of such ideas, 
which after all go back to the times of 
Saint Benedict, is a proof of the very 
sound constitution of the American 
monasteries. A stomach that digests well 
is always considered an indication of a 
vigorous body. 

But what to the present day has been 
a spontaneous absorption of the Euro- 
pean ideas‘and traditions on the part of 
the American abbeys has now become 
their offictum nobile. It will take decades 
before the European monasteries re- 
cover from their present forlorn condi- 
tion. Many of them will never be re- 
vived. There is, therefore, a real danger 
that European monastic traditions, with 
all that is good and grand in them, will 
fade and die forever. What an unspeak- 
able loss for the Catholic Church and for 
the civilization of the whole world! But 
such a tragedy will not come to pass. 
The American Benedictines are eagerly 
saving and preserving these monastic 
treasures, which, at the present time, 
would seem to be on a sinking ship. 
Every good work brings with it a re- 
ward. And such is the case in this work 
of saving and preserving, for the ota 
nova which is germinating in the Amer- 
ican abbeys will soon burst forth into 
full blossom: 


LET ME present a few items which 
offer proof of the correctness of my opti- 
mistic assertion. Anyone who was a 
guest of Saint Meinrad’s Abbey at the 
liturgical week, in October, 1942, could 
not help thinking that great spiritual 


energies must be stored there. Hundreds 
of guests were treated with a most 
charming hospitality and found every- 
thing connected with the proceedings 
of the congress marvelously prepared. 
The climax of the whole consisted in 
the magnificent religious services which 
were celebrated in the abbey church. 
There all the members of the convention 
were deeply impressed by the beauty of 
the Divine Office, by the correctness 
with which the monks performed the 
ceremonies, by the richness of the Gre- 
gorian chant, which was sung by a choir 
of more than four hundred monks and 
seminarians. 

Being myself a monk of the European 
abbey of Maria Laach, I began to won- 
der whether other signs of a “monastic 
spring” could be found at Saint Mein- 
rad. It was with this thought foremost 
in mind that I went about the whole 
house. First of all I noticed that Chris- 
tian art had received a welcome in the 
common rooms of the community. In 
one of the dining rooms of the seminary 
I saw a majestic picture of the Spirit of 
Christ being infused into the priesthood. 
In the refectory of the monks I found 
another painting that gained and fas- 
tened one’s attention: our Crucified Lord 
was depicted hanging on the Tree of 
Life. I went next to the chapter room. 
An even greater surprise. Dom Gregory 
DeWit, an exiled Belgian Benedictine 
monk and artist, was just painting a 
brilliant illustration of the Benedicite, 
and that in a most colorful and ingen- 
ious way. He took me down to the 
Chapel of the Apostles. There a large 
picture of Our Lady in its classic beauty 
rivals the best ancient Greek images of 
the Pan Hagia. I said to myself, does 
this not exemplify the advent of Hellas 
and the Orient in the American monas- 
teries on the shoulders of the European 
Benedictines? From the chapel I went 
to the sacristy. One beautiful vestment 
after another, one precious chalice after 
another, was shown to me. Although 
many of them had been made by Amer- 
ican artists and Sisters, they had a touch 
of Beuronese and Maria Laach. I be- 
came more and more absorbed in my 
reflections: vita nova! Whenever art is 
earnestly cultivated in a Benedictine 
monastery, we can be sure that the love 
for the higher things is dominating the 
minds of its inhabitants. 

Once my curiosity had been stirred 
up I wanted to learn more. Iam well ac- 
quainted with the crucial problem of 
the working brothers in a monastery. 
Here at Saint Meinrad I met a large 
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group of young brothers; they all ap- 
peared alert, happy, and very modest. 
But not only that. I heard them recite 
their office in their own chapel. I as- 
sisted at the missa recitata. When I was 
further informed regarding their solid 
and broad education, I could not fail to 
say, once more: vita nova! 

Through the kindness of the Right 
Reverend Ignatius Esser, Abbot of Saint 
Meinrad’s Abbey, I was then invited to 
the study club of the priests in the abbey. 
Almost twenty-five priests were present 
and discussed liturgical and archaeologi- 
cal problems in a most inspiring way 
and with a great liberty of spirit. I was 
delighted and reminded of the time 
when the present Abbot Primate, Fidelis 
de Stotzingen, as Abbot of Maria Laach, 
had arranged such meetings for scien- 
tific discussions in our monastery in the 
Rhineland. Unfortunately I had no 
time to journey to Aurora, Illinois, to 
see Marmion Military Academy, where 
the monks of Saint Meinrad apply to 
their educational programme the Chris- 
tian ideals of a military character, as 
contained in the Rule of Saint Benedict. 
I was reminded of the fact, however, 
that the Benedictine monks directed 
famous military schools and taught the 
science of war in France during the 
eighteenth century. 

I had seen enough of the inner life of 
Saint Meinrad to be convinced that the 
friendship between it and the abbey of 
Maria Laach, which began almost nine 
years ago when Abbot Ignatius paid a 
visit there, had been very fruitful. Al- 
though the two monasteries do not 
belong to the same congregation and 
each one preserves its own customs, they 
bear a marked resemblance; the monas- 
tic and intellectual atmosphere is the 
same in both. It seems that Abbot 
Ignatius of Saint Meinrad sensed the 
crisis of the present hour when he in- 
vited Abbot Ildephonse Herwegen of 
Maria Laach in the year 1934 to send 
the faculty of the liturgical academy of 
Maria Laach to Saint Meinrad in order 
that the academy might continue its 
work in spite of the persecution in Ger- 
many. Unfortunately, Abbot Ildephonse 
could not believe then that the ruthless 
suppression of his monastery was pos- 
sible. I myself am the only member of 
that faculty to enjoy the fraternal hos- 
pitality of Saint Meinrad. 


AFTER the liturgical congress last 
October my way took me to the abbey 
of Saint Bede, Peru, Illinois, where only 
a short time before the Right Reverend 


If I had hoped to find evidences of a 
monastic spring in Saint Bede’s I was 
certainly not disappointed. There the 
vita nova manifested itself to me especially 
in the beautiful new monastery with its 
large choir chapel and the spacious re- 
fectory. But above these material ad- 
vantages is the possession of the most 
precious treasure a Benedictine abbey 
can ever have, namely, charity toward 
everyone and a most sincere brotherly 
love among the members of the com- 
munity themselves. Such charity can 
never remain barren. A most promising 
group of young monks appeared to me 
as the visible symbol of the blessing 
which God is bestowing on Saint Bede’s 
Abbey. 

My optimism regarding the monastic 
spring in the United States received 
another confirmation when I went to 
the abbey of Saint Gregory, in Okla- 
homa, last summer. What a fine — or 
to say it in a modern way, what a litur- 
gical — church has Abbot Mark Brown 
built there for his monks! It was a pleas- 
ant surprise to find copies on all the side 
altars of a cross that had been made in 
Maria Laach years ago. I was also deeply 
impressed by the great zeal with which 
the community sang the conventual 
high mass in the abbey church. Finally 
let me mention, because it is such a 
characteristic sign of Benedictine vital- 
ity, that the priory at Portsmouth, 
Rhode Island, has recently welcomed 
on its grounds the Monterey Guild, 
under the direction of Charlton For- 
tune. The work of the Monterey Guild, 
formerly of Monterey, California (and 
later a year in Kansas City, under the 
direct sponsorship of the Most Reverend 
Edwin V. O’Hara) is well known on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Saint John’s Abbey, Collegeville, 
Minnesota, is the northern centre of the 
American liturgical movement. It is 
certainly a special merit of its Abbot, the 
Right Reverend Alcuin Deutsch, to 
have had reproduced a series of the 
best works of the Beuronese School of 
Art by Brother Clement Frischauf, 
O.S.B., on the walls of the abbey church 
and monastic refectory. Thus this mon- 
astery preserves a very noble form of 
true Benedictine art in America, which 
in Europe, where it originated, seems 
lost forever. I do not hesitate to say 
that the paintings at Saint John’s Abbey 
equal the beauty of the original master- 
pieces at Beuron in delicacy of line and 
color. Abbot Alcuin has also taken care 
that the artists of Maria Laach have 
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chapel of the infirmary of the abbey, . 
As I was his classmate in Rome, sone 
45 years ago, and as teacher at the Acad- 
emy of Maria Laach was the mentor i 
some of his monks in their pe 
studies at my monastery, I am certainly 
allowed to assure Abbot Alcuin of our 
deepest gratitude for his though 
remembrance of the now closed studic 

of Maria Laach. 

The same must be said regarding th 
Right Reverend Martin Veth, Abbot o 
Saint Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kar 
sas, who was also a classmate of mine i 
Rome. Brother Bernard Wagner, O.S. By 
whom he sent as an apprentice in ec- 
clesiastical art to Maria Laach, almon| 
ten years ago, is evidently walking i 
the footsteps of his former master, Broth 
Notker Becker, O.S.B. 

If I mention the paintings in these | 
two abbeys I do so only because the - 
principal purpose of this article is te 
show that divine Providence has cased 
the American monasteries to preserv 
the spiritual goods of their European 
confreres at the right moment. | 

As my statements can be verified in 
all the other Benedictine monasteries 
in the United States (the omission of | 
their names must not be taken as a sign 
of lack of recognition or appreciation), 
let us adore the ways of divine Provi- — 
dence. The spiritual treasures of the 
European monasteries have been saved 
by the American abbeys in good time. - 
Those treasures are carefully preserved _ 
and will be molded according to the - 
needs of the new time to come. This is — 
a great task, for the European commu- — 


glory with sadness — a sadness that can _ 
easily be understood by those who are 
witnesses of their tragic ee 


will rise again in due time; then com- | 
forted by the sympathizing and faithful — 
American communities, which, like Saint — 
Maurus (to recall an episode of the life } 
of Saint Benedict) will run, as it were, 


Peay and yet was to be given a nev i| 
life. Succisa virescit! 
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URING the last century many of 
the most solemn rites of the Church 
ell into complete oblivion, not only in 
the new world, still in the making, but 
even in the old. The blessing of abbots 
was replaced by a simple automatic 
“nomination, or its equivalent; the bless- 
ing of an abbess or the consecration of 
“virgins was nowhere to be seen; churches 
_and altars were seldom consecrated. 
Other rites were reduced to their sim- 
plest form; the consecration of bishops 
and ordination of priests were squeezed 
‘into a so-called pontifical low mass. 
- Among the solemn rites of the Roman 
Church frequently reduced to a sym- 
‘bolical ceremony is the blessing and 
laying of the first stone of a new church. 
Pius Martinucci, pontifical Master of 
Ceremonies to Pius IX, in his Sacrarum 
Caeremoniarum Manuale, published in 
1869, says that a small stone (8x8x8 
inches) is made and put on the credence 
‘table before the function starts. A ce- 
“ment, stone, or marble box (a little 
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1 Not all liturgists have followed Martinucci. 
Only very recently Moretti, in his work De 
sacris functionibus does not mention Martinucci’s 
device, and wants a corner stone apud locum 
_fundationis in quo ponendus est. Volume IV, page 
262. 

_ * Foundation stone and corner stone are one 
_and the same thing. In other words, the founda- 
tion stone must be a corner stone, and this is 
_ repeatedly observed by leading architects, even 
for profane buildings. The Roman Ritual has a 
prayer for the blessing of the foundation stone 
of a new building. Benedictio non reservata, No. 22. 
3A. J. Schulte in his book Benedicenda, New 
York, 1907, page 2, gives Martinucci’s plan for 
a corner stone and says, “This form recom- 
mends itself . . . because it would ordinarily 
be impossible for two clerks to carry a very 
heavy stone from the table to the wall, as the 
Ceremonial prescribes.” Monsignor Harold 
Collins gives both ways, but adds, “Tt would 
ordinarily be impossible for two clerks to carry a 
"heavy stone from the table to the wall, as the 
Ceremonial prescribes,” thus repeating Schulte’s 
words. The Church Edifice and Its Appointments, 
_ second edition, page 12. Both probably refer to 
- Martinucci when they say the Ceremonial. They 
certainly do not mean the Roman Pontifical. 
_- 4Baruffaldo suggests a brick, and the reason 
he gives is that on a stone the bishop cannot 
_ make the six crosses with his hammer, as the 
rubrics direct. This difficulty does not exist 
see (6) in text of article. In Rituali Romano 
_ Commentaria, Nevetiis, 1792, fig. 359. Frequently 


Laying the Corner Stone of a Church 
: The Right Reverend Joaguim Nasuco 


larger than the corner stone) is prepared, 
and zn it is placed the symbolical corner 
stone, with the attest. A stone slab is used 
to close the box. 

Since Martinucci won worldwide fame 
as Master of Ceremonies, those who 
wrote after him unfortunately followed 
his instructions, ! and so the very old and 
solemn rite of blessing a real corner 
stone and laying it in its proper place in 
the new church was replaced by the 
ceremony of blessing a symbolical stone, 
which had really nothing in common 
with the church, and which was small 
enough to be laid on a table and later 
buried in a sepulchre, as if it were a 
lifeless relic. 

The Sacred Congregation of Rites has 
not, as far as I am informed, been con- 
sulted on the matter, and there is noth- 
ing concerning the subject in the Col- 
lectio Authentica of its decrees. So the 
substitution of a true corner stone by a 
small symbolical one has never been 
approved by the Holy See. On the 
contrary, the rite of the blessing and 
laying of a real corner stone, as zt stands 
in the Roman Pontifical, has been most 
solemnly approved and declared obliga- 
tory by many Popes, from Clement VIII 
to Leo XIII. 

If we consult the Pontifical, we learn 
that the entire rite is concerned with the 
blessing and laying of a true stone, part of 
the church, which has to be square and 
at a corner, and to be placed in the 
foundations: Lapis in ecclesiae fundatione 
ponendus, qui debet esse quadratus et an- 
gularis2 Reference to a true, founda- 
tional corner stone is repeatedly made 
in the course of the blessing and laying. 
Besides, the Pontifical requires the pres- 

“ence of a mason to help the bishop put 
the stone in place, as, according to its 
rubrics, the stone is laid by the bishop. 

In the prayer with which the Church 
blesses the corner stone, she calls Christ 
“the Corner Stone and the Immutable 
Foundation, the Beginning and the End 
of everything.” Saint Peter also calls 
Our Lord the Corner Stone: “Behold, I 
lay in Sion a chief corner stone, elect, 
precious” (I Peter ii.6.) 

So it appears that nothing in the 
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church can be built, materially or spir- 
itually, unless Christ be at the basis or 
at the “‘corner’”’ of everything. 

The altar, when built, will make the 
church Christocentric, and so, before the 
rite of laying a corner stone starts, a 
cross, the symbol of Christ the Re- 
deemer, shall be placed where the future 
altar is to be erected. 

The Church wants the new edifice to 
be consecrated to Christ right from its 
cradle, but in a permanent and visible 
way. To obtain this, the first stone will 
be laid ‘‘In the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, and 
in the Faith of Jesus Christ,” Who is 
the true and only foundation of every 
church to be built in His name. 

Now it seems to me that all this mysti- 
cal and symbolical background will fall 
to bits if the real object which the 
Church has in mind, viz., the dedication 
of the corner stone of the building, 
which most justly and truly symbolizes 
Christ, is itself reduced to a simple 
ceremony. And such a ceremony is not 
the blessing and laying of the corner 
stone, but of a stone, often in concrete, 
which will be enclosed in a box, and 
which has nothing to do with the build- 
ing — it not being a part of it. 

For all these reasons, it seems wholly 
incorrect, to say the least, to put aside all 
the rubrics of the Roman Pontifical, so 
clear and precise, based, as they are, 
on the supposition of a real corner stone, 
in order merely to bless a “‘symbolical” 
stone and bury it in the wall. 

The excuse is sometimes made that a 
real corner stone is difficult to carry 
about and that on a big stone the bishop 
cannot make the six crosses prescribed 
by the rubrics. This does not hold. The 
rubrics give no instructions about carry- 
ing the stone from one place to the 
other, on the supposition that the stone 
lies next to the place prepared for it. 
After the litanies, the bishop is directed 
to turn toward the stone, which is not 
to be carried in front of him to be 
blessed. 

So, according to the rubrics of the 
Roman Pontifical, the following items 
are binding: 

(1) The corner stone must be a real stone, 
natural stone, and not a synthetic or concrete 
one, much less a brick.* 

(2) It must be square. Square here is to be 
understood in the sense of eight rectangular 
corners, that is, oblong or square. If the founda- 
tions of the church are of stone, the corner stone 
will be of the same size as the other stones, as it 
is one of the stones of the building. If the church 
is built in brick or concrete, the architect will 
determine the size of the stone so as to adjust it 
in the best possible way to the edifice. 


(3) The rubrics do not say where the stone is to 
be placed, but they determine that it be an- 
gularis, that is, a corner stone. Naturally the 
most important corner of the church will be the 
chosen place. Accordingly on the right side of 
the church (looking down from the altar to the 
door) and as near as possible to the’main altar. 


(4) Neither do the rubrics say whether the 
stone is to be placed in the inside or the outside 
of the wall. In many of the more strictly de- 
signed churches, the stone is placed on the 
outside, and this seems the most appropriate 
place, so as not to interfere with internal 
decoration.® 

(5) It is by no means necessary that the corner 
stone be chronologically the first stone of the 
church, thus obliging the bishop to go right 
down to the foundations to place it.* The best 
place would seem to be one course abéve the 
ground, on the outside part of the wall, so that 
it can be seen by people who pass by, and serve 
as a perennial testimony of the church’s begin- 
ning in Christ.” 

(6) The rubrics prescribe that the bishop 
make six crosses with his hammer on the six 
sides of the stone. But as the bishop, during the 
ceremony, is quite unable to make such crosses, 
they should be carved previously on the six 
faces of the stone by a mason. The bishop, with 
his hammer, will then simply go over the six 
crosses previously carved. 


(7) So that the rite of blessing and laying the 
corner stone may be performed with ease, the 
place for the stone will first. be prepared by 
masons. A cavity, sufficient to hold a small 
metal box containing a parchment bearing the 
attest of the blessing, coins, and papers of the 
day, or the like, shall be conveniently prepared 
on the lower face of the corner stone. 


5 The stone must naturally be placed, so as 
to be a real corner stone, on the outside angle of 
the corner. In each particular case the architect 
will have to study the place and resolve the 
question in the best possible way. 

® The architect will naturally begin laying 
the foundations at the place where the founda- 
tion stone is to be laid. 

‘Ifa crypt is to be built below the high altar, 
and the main walls are visible, the corner stone 
can | be placed i in the crypt. 


(8) The stone will be held high by means of a 
derrick and a rope, so as to enable the officiat- 
ing bishop to trace the six crosses, and then 
hold the rope of the derrick, thus officially him- 
self placing the stone in the wall. 


(9) A Latin inscription bearing the name of 
the bishop, the date of the laying, and other 
interesting records, may be carved on the out- 
side face of the stone ad perpetuam ret memoriam, 


The corner stone of the new Liverpool 
Cathedral was solemnly blessed and laid, 
according to the Roman Pontifical, on 
June 5, 1933, Joseph Cardinal Mac- 
Rory presiding as Papal Legate a Jatere. 
No greater honor could have been ren- 
dered to such an ancient rite. 

The great liturgical revival requires 
that we return to the letter and the 
spirit of our liturgical books. So let us 
start building churches correctly from 
their cradles. 

It is interesting to note that the rite of 
the Pontifical, as it now stands, is ex- 
actly, from beginning to end, the very 
same rite composed by Durandus in 
1294 for the Pontifical of his Diocese of 
Mende. And Durandus prescribed that 
the rite of the blessing and laying of a 
corner stone finish with the hymn Veni 
Creator, which is usually said at the 
beginning and not at the end of cere- 
monies. But the reason is clear. The 
laying of the corner stone is the first 
part of a most solemn rite which will 
end by the consecration of the church 
itself. And it is most necessary and be- 
coming that the Holy Ghost be asked to 
direct and inspire the master builder, 
and all those interested, so that some- 
thing worthy of Him grow up from the 
ground; something worthy of the divine 
sacrifice which will be offered within its 
walls. 


Laymen Look at the Liturgy 


Maurice E. HARRISON. 


HE FIRST liturgical conference for 

the Archdiocese of San Francisco, 
held in December, 1942, under the 
patronage of its Archbishop, the Most 
Reverend John J. Mitty, was a note- 
worthy event. It included panel discus- 
sions, in which clerical and lay speakers 
participated, as well as liturgical cere- 
monies, and was conducted on substan- 
tially the same plan as that adopted by 


the recent Benedictine liturgical confer- 
ences at Chicago, Saint Paul, and Saint 
Meinrad’s Abbey. The general theme 
of the conference was ‘‘The Mass in the 
Living Parish.” 

The ceremonies, which took place i in 
the Mission Dolores. Church, were im- 
pressive and _ inspiring. On the first 
morning, the responses at mass were 
recited by three hundred boys of the 
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parish school; and in the strc 
after the panel discussions, compline : 
was chanted by the high school ra 
of the archdiocese. On the following ; 
morning the mass responses were chanted 1 
by over one thousand brothers, sisters, , 
and scholastics, and again on this | 
compline was chanted, this time by t 
entire congregation. 

To one observer, the conference: 
seemed to have a twofold significance, , 
over and above the beauty of the cere- - 
monies and the intellectual stimulus } 
of the panel discussions. In the first : 
place there was convincing demonstra- : 
tion of the amount of progress which . 
can be made in promoting familiarity ' 
with and affection for the liturgy throug 
the systematic training of the children 
in a diocese. Thousands of San Francisco — 
children have learned to recite and sing, 
in Latin, the appropriate parts of the 
official prayers of the Church. As they 
grow older, we shall have an adult laity — 
which knows the liturgy and appreciates 
its beauty and significance — a condi+ 
tion which would remove most of. ne 
difficulties of those who are interested i 
promoting the fitting worship of God by 
the laity in consonance with the mind 
of the Church. The fact that an aus- 
picious beginning has been made in tt if 
direction in the Archdiocese of. . 
Francisco is due chiefly to the devin ed 1 
and long continued efforts of Father | 
Edgar Boyle, diocesan director of music, _ 
who has been for many years in charge — 
of the musical training of the Catholic 
children of San Francisco. . i 

The other striking feature of the con- 
ference was disclosed in the panel dis- 
cussions. It is generally assumed, when 
the subject of lay participation in the 
liturgy is discussed, that the supposed | 
indifference of Catholics to the subject, 
their unfamiliarity with Church Latig 
and their preference for unliturgical and 
over-sentimental “devotions” present 
insuperable obstacles to any substantial 
progress. The panel discussions at the 
San Francisco conference showed, on 
the contrary, that there is real enthud 
siasm for the liturgy on the part of — 
many lay Catholics, both men and 
women. Steady progress is being made 
in the use of the missal. There wa 
spirited discussion about leaflet misalss 
Father Stedman’s missal was enthusi- — 
astically recommended. More than one oF 
speaker expressed relief that Catholics ' 
were no longer confined to the use of — 
sentimental manuals of prayers formerly, ,| 
in vogue. There seemed to be an echo of _ 
the austere dignity of the Roman liturgy, 
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as well as an awareness that it was in 
accord with the sounder aspects of con- 
temporary taste. Perhaps some of those 
who participated had come to realize 
that as Saint Benedict found in the 
prayers of the Church the antidote to the 
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QIAINT MARY’S, located near the 
WJ loop in Chicago, had reached a 
‘shabby condition, unbecoming to the 
House of God. Finances were limited, 
but careful calculation of expenses for 
painting, cleaning, and structural re- 
‘pair, and careful planning otherwise, 
would leave excess funds that could al- 
low for a few important improvements 
in the sanctuary and the arrangement of 
‘the altar, so that they would conform 
‘more closely to liturgical norms. 

_ The Church has wisely legislated to 
keep the sanctuary and the altar the 
focal point of the interior of a church. 
| She watches carefully so that her clergy, 
in their official capacity, can perform 
ceremonies with becoming dignity, It is 
regrettable that much money must be 
spent to make fundamental changes in 
sO many of our churches because the 
‘original plans did not fully consider the 
function of the sanctuary and its relation 
to the body of the church. Sound origi- 
nal planning and well-ordered detail 
would have redeemed two-thirds of the 
Catholic churches built in the United 
States in the past thirty years. 

Old Saint Mary’s, however, was built 
in a more distant day. As the mother 
parish of Chicago, it was established in 
the little colony on the banks of the Chi- 
cago river in 1833 by Father Saint Cyr, 
of Saint Louis. The parish church has 
‘occupied three different locations, and 
‘there have been four church buildings 
since 1833. The fourth is the present 
‘structure, erected in 1865 by the Ply- 
‘mouth Brethren. The building was pur- 
‘chased by the Bishop of Chicago and 


was opened as Saint Mary’s Catholic | 


‘Church on October 9, 1872, a year to 
the day after the Chicago fire. The 
parish was taken over by the Paulist 
Fathers in 1903 and it is still adminis- 
tered by them. It is the home of the 


chaos of a dissolving civilization, we 
may find today the same remedy for a 
similar disorder. In any case the liturgi- 
cal conference in San Francisco gave 
encouragement to those who believe in 
the efficacy of such a remedy. 


An Alteration in Old Saint Mary’s 
Chicago, Illinois 
ANN H. GRILL 


Paulist choristers, organized by Father 
Finn in June, 1904, and conducted at 
present by the Reverend Eugene F. 
O’ Malley. 

The church and its furnishings, even 
in its shabby condition, was dear to the 
hearts of the older members of the par- 
ish. Objections would be raised against 
any drastic alterations, and, after all, 
even the most enthusiastic designer must 
consider the legitimate feelings of the 
congregation. But it is surprizing how 
many objections evaporate if the mem- 
bers of the congregation are assured that 
changes are planned only to bring their 
church more in conformity with rules 
laid down by the proper authorities of 
the Church. And it might be timidly 
noted that changes of this kind are not 
always opposed by the laity, particularly 
when they understand and appreciate 
the reasons for the changes. 

The sanctuary in Old Saint Mary’s 
had been loaded with an excess of dark 
brown woodwork. In the centre, against 
the east wall, was a massive altar piece, 
with its wooden tabernacle surmounted 
by a wooden canopied exposition throne, 
three wooden gradines and a sort of 
colonnaded retable. These served as a 
base for a nine-foot oil painting of Our 
Lord appearing to Saint Margaret Ala- 
coque. Clustered wooden columns sup- 
porting the wooden baldachino added a 
heavy frame to the rest of the painting. 
The photograph on page 86 tells the 
story. 

With limited funds, what could be 
done to improve this layout? The pastor, 
the Reverend John E. Burke, C.S.P., 
was direct in his approach to the prob- 
lem. Twelve thousand dollars was the 
sum available. Such a frank statement 
of finances, at the outset, is always ap- 
preciated by those entrusted with the 
work. The artist, craftsmen, and archi- 
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tect can surely face the realities of 
limited expenditure. If, from the very 
beginning, these persons are aware of 
the sum to be spent, it is a test of their 
ingenuity to produce the best that can 
be done under the circumstances. It is 
assumed, of course, that a pastor will 
deal with honest people! 

The work of the Monterey Guild 
(Charlton Fortune, director) had been 
highly recommended in previous issues 
of LirurcicaL Arts. Photographs of 
work executed by the Monterey Guild 
were satisfactory to the pastor and his 
advisors. After a brief correspondence, it 
was arranged to have Miss Fortune 
come to Old Saint Mary’s to offer her 
solution of the problem at hand, to- 
gether with estimates for the new fur- 
nishings deemed appropriate for the 
renovation of the sanctuary and altar. 
The first decision was to get rid of as 
much ‘‘woodiness’’ as possible; the sec- 
ond was to eliminate certain elements of 
the altar which clashed with liturgical 
law; the third was to establish a better 
relation between the sanctuary wall and 
the altar. A free-standing tabernacle of 
metal, witharemovableexposition throne 
back of it, replaced the wooden taber-— 
nacle and thereby eliminated a few 
square feet of dark wood. The oil paint- 
ing, by no means a masterpiece (and 
also inappropriate in subject matter for 
the altar of a church dedicated to the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin) was 
removed. The picture panel was elon- 
gated. The area was then covered with 
a dull blue and silver brocatelle against 
which was hung a seven foot vermilion 
cross with a carved Corpus leafed with 
gold on gesso. This large crucifix is the 
work of the Lindenthaler-Saliga studios 
of New York City; the fine gilding was 
done by Lew Ross, also of New York 
City. A molding, leafed in silver, out- 
lined this panel against the dark wood- 
work which had been substituted for the 
gradines and retable. The simplicity of 
this background is a satisfactory setting 
for the massive silvered candlesticks and 
the tabernacle — both designed and ex- 
ecuted by the Monterey Guild. A new 
altar table, of Saint Meinrad sandstone, 
replaced the former one of elaborately 
carved wood. Antependia in rich fabrics 
of bold design add needed color to an 
otherwise dark ensemble. Dark brown 
drapes replace the former green ones in 
the ambulatory and tend to unite the 
dark mass of wood on either side of the 
altar and afford a contrast to the rich 
color of the crucifix, the blue back- 
ground, and the antependia and taber- 
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nacle veils. To effect a better relation of 
color the walls of the church, which 
formerly had been a deep buff, were 
painted a light blue gray. 

Now that the alterations are com- 
pleted the pastor is pleased with the 


results. He gives much credit to the 
Reverend Joseph R. Foley, C.S.P., an 
assistant at that time attached to Old 
Saint Mary’s, for the artistic sense he 
brought to bear on the work as a whole 
and in detail. 


Saint Mark’s Church 


Burlington, Vermont 


Maurice LAVANOUX 


HE PLANNING of a new church 

is usually an adventure for the archi- 
tect and his client. Whether the adven- 
ture is a pleasant one depends greatly 
on the personality and understanding of 
the client (the pastor) and the convic- 
tions of the architect. We have often 
heard stories of the archaeologically- 
minded priest and his equally archaeo- 
logically-minded architect, and the re- 
sults dot the landscape. But once in a 
while we come across a pastor who is 
logical in his architectural thinking and 
who is not overburdened with awe for 
fake tradition. In the August, 1941, 
issue of LrrurcicAL ARTs appeared a 
few illustrations and a short description 
of a little mission chapel at Fairfield, 
Vermont. The pastor-designer of this 


building was the Reverend William A. 


Tennien. Well, Father Tennien has re- 
peated the performance; this time in his 
new parish of Saint Mark’s, Burlington, 
Vermont. The new church takes care of 
the need of a small parish, but it was a 
larger undertaking than at Fairfield; 
and so Father Tennien engaged the 
services of a live firm of young Burling- 
ton architects — Freeman, French, Free- 
man. Together — owner and architects 
— have planned and erected a church 
and rectory which do them credit. If 
others follow their lead so much the 
better. 

In planning this new church the 
architects, following the lead of the pas- 
tor, began by thinking in terms of the 
altar and they built the church around 
it. That is surely a logical procedure, and 
it is paradoxical that it should be an 
unusual approach. Too often a church is 
planned and actually built on the basis 
of preconceived notions of style and 
romantic atmosphere and then, if the 
altar and sanctuary can be made to fit 
the space allowed by internal and ex- 


ternal trappings, well and good. Other- 
wise — well, the altar will have to be 
squeezed in anyway! 

But the altar zs the most important 
element in any church plan. It should 
be the center of interest. No altar, no 
Catholic church! In this instance, as 
indicated by the plan, the altar is 
placed at the crossing and the small 
fléche seen on the exterior clearly indi- 
cates the location of the altar beneath 
it. Very simple. Then the congregation 
is grouped around the altar in three 
wings of equal size, each seating one 
hundred and sixty persons. The fourth 
wing — behind the celebrant — serves 
as the working space. It contains the 
sacristy (with easy access from the rec- 
tory), the organ, the choir, the pulpit, 
and shrines with altars. This arrange- 
ment makes it possible to have the 
sanctuary free of any encumbrances and 
devoted only to the celebration of mass, 
containing nothing except the altar and 
its appointments, the credence and the 
bench for the priest. 

Having acquainted themselves with 
the liturgical requirements of the plan, 
the architects endeavored to forget all 
about “paper architecture” and de- 
signed a building according to sound 
contemporary building practice. They 
raised the walls and covered them with 
a roof. At this point it may be senseless 
to remark that only intelligent and wide- 
awake architects can afford to proceed 
in this manner and also produce a good 
building. But Freeman, French, Free- 
man are intelligent persons and a visitor 
will be interested in the result. 

The keynote of the design is simplic- 
ity. Whenever any element was dis- 
cussed, the question was always asked 
“Can we do without it?” If so, it was 
eliminated. The result is that every- 
thing has a very definite purpose. Mere 


decorative doodads were banicheae 


all elements used were as beautiful as 


possible, within budgetary limitatio 


and type of materials used. Whatever 


beauty the building itself possesses f 
been achieved through the relationshij 
of masses—the play of one 


multiplicity of mouldings, statues, a 1 
other details which tend to confuse th 
worshipper rather than quiet him. Fo 


instance, in the interior, with the excep- + 
~ tion of the natural colors of the pla 


brick walls, the oak of the wainscoting 
and the pews, and the marble of t 
altar and sanctuary floors, only 
colors were used. These are the 


quoise of the ceilings, the draperies | 
the stations of the Cross and the ver-: 


milion of the mastic in the open joints 


of the oak plywood, of the plastic ri ng } 
in the six bronze candlesticks and of th : 
numerals in the olivewood crosses of the : 


stations of the Cross. 
The altar, of native Vermont verde 
antique marble, is in two pieces. At the 
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time of consecration the relics we if 
buried in the base and the whole table : 


(mensa) serves as a cover to the sepul- 


chrum. This mensa is four by eight fe et 


in surface and five inches thick. The 


tabernacle is placed in the centre, hav- , 
ing been designed long and narrow to | 


allow adequate space for the celebration 
of mass on either side of the altar. Ther 
are doors on both sides of this tabell 
nacle. The height is seven inches. It wa : 
kept low for two reasons: first, the low 
design seemed to conform better with 
the shape of the altar, and, second, it | 
would offer a minimum of obstructio1 | 
should the priest celebrate mass ap 
the people. And, after all, why should 2 
tabernacle be so high wher the sacred 
vessels it contains are so low? Why | 


should not the tabernacle be considered y 
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for what it is—a receptacle for the ‘ 


sacred vessels? The detail photograph 
on page 85 is surely self-explanatory. — 
The rectory is equally simple in de- 
sign and general layout, but how much 
more cheerful than most! The rooms 


are brightly painted and the general 


impression is one of airiness and of pleas 
ant, but modest, living. 

The tabernacle; lighting, and sanc- 
tuary rail were designed and executed 
by Rambusch; the candlesticks, censer, 
aspersorium, chalice and ciboria are 
the work of Otto Hohweiller. Frank 
Feigeler executed the crucifix above the 
altar and Raymond Barger was the 
sculptor of the two outside figures and 
the Stations of the Cross. 
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‘SV ERE YOU THERE WHEN THEY CRUCIFIED MY LORD?” 


/ A Painting by Mark Lancelot Symons 


In the collection of Otto Spaeth, Dayton, Ohio 


RK LANCELOT SYMONS was born at Hampstead, Sussex, August 2, 
His father, William Christian Symons, was an artist; his mother, musically 
1. It was but natural that a sensitive love of beauty in him soon demanded 
ession. 

he elder Symons painted for many years, but it was not until John Sargent 
his work high praise that recognition came to him. Sargent’s admiration for 
Ider Symons redounded to the benefit of Mark, and Sargent soon took him as 
pil and protégé. 

the age of twenty-three it was evident that here was a first-rate talent that 
promise of a brilliant career. Then the blow fell. Mark calmly-announced to 
arents that he would be a priest, indeed a Carthusian monk. This brilliant, 
‘atigable conversationalist chose silence as his gift to God. His parents were 
founded. He was not encouraged by them, neither was he discouraged. Now 
ed a period of study, prayer, and self-abnegation which after a time seriously 
stened his health. So extreme was his self-imposed régime that after a period 
suld not pass the requisite physical tests of entrance. His love of expression in 
ting began to seem but another personal gratification which he could not 
, himself. Denied the opportunity of becoming a priest, he busied himself 
ad in the work of the Evidence Guild. He pushed a barrow up and down the 
ts of London. In the barrow were prayer books and tracts, and wherever he 
{ find an audience he would stop and talk. Eventually, he and Harold Mosely, 
had been a Salvation Army officer, found a pulpit, and each Sunday thereafter 
even o’clock they stationed themselves at the Marble Arch and took turns in 
unding Catholic doctrine. 

ark was notable for his answering of questions, brilliantly, serenely, even in 
ace of ridicule and taunts, never losing the good nature which marked his 
acter. In 1923 he made a retreat with the Servites in Chelsea and came to the 
‘tant conclusion that he was trying to force his will on God, that he was not 
ded for the priesthood. Shortly thereafter he met Miss Constance Gerber, 


and to the astonishment of his friends promptly married her. It was a happy mar- 
riage, and perhaps the greatest tribute to him came from Mrs. Symons, who said 
of him, ‘“‘He was easy to live with, no corners, no misunderstandings. He was a 
saint and one could feel the power coming from him.” He died on the feast of our 
Lady of Lourdes, 1935. 

“Were You There When They Crucified My Lord?” was painted in 1929 and 
was first shown at the Royal Academy in 1930. It created a sensation. It aroused 
violent feelings; almost all groups condemned it — most churchmen, high Society, 
the Army. The critics called it inchoate and childish, tumultuous, horrible and 
insulting, etc. Why so much feeling over a painting which, after all, was the result 
of a sincere approach, well enough painted, and with deep and sound religious 
feeling? The clergy objected. Was it perhaps the rose window in the upper left 
hand corner which suggested a congregation within, busy about its own affairs of 
worship and entirely oblivious to the very central act of Christianity at its portals? 
The Social set objected, but then the horsy group at the right of the picture is 
certainly cynical and cold to the tragedy it is witnessing. The Army objected to the 
presence of men in uniform, the uniforms of the Tommies of the day. As a matter of 
fact, most groups objected to the modern dress. Yet, in painting the picture, 
utilizing modern dress, the artist was doing pretty much the conventional thing, 
since men of all ages in painting religious pictures, and indeed other group pictures, 
as well, have refrained from using their historical concept or their fantasy in 
clothing them, and have instead used contemporary dress. 

The attitudes portrayed run the gamut of human emotions, from brutal, bestial 
delight at the spectacle, through cynical interest, indifference, fear and doubt, to 
an outright realization of its significance, based on faith and love. Perhaps it is all 
to the good to have made it so personal a thing. Perhaps it is well to suggest that 
there is something in the Crucifixion beyond time or place, something to bring 
home the frightening realization of sin and our personal responsibility for its con- 


sequences. 
dd. 
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Georges Rouault’' 


Evit Hone 


OUAULT has said: ‘Nowadays 
zi people sum up the effort of an 
_artist’s whole lifetime in one supposedly 
final word, knowing nothing of that 
effort, from its beginning to its end.” 
These notes on Georges Rouault and 
- quotations from his writings have been 
_ gathered from various scattered sources. 
Rouault was born at Belleville, a 
suburb of Paris, in 1871, at the time of 
_ the Commune. He was born in a cellar, 
_ because fighting was actually going on at 
the time of his birth round the house 
where his parents lived. His father was a 
-cabinetmaker who adored his work and 
disliked anyone to treat furniture 
roughly. He specialized in the making 
of piano cases. Rouault’s grandfather 
_ was very fond of painting, and although 
he could not afford to buy pictures, he 
collected engravings and reproductions 
_ of the old masters and of contemporary 
- painters such as Daumier and Manet. 
~ One day, showing him Manet’s Toreador, 
he said to his grandson, aged nine: 
“Took well at that; Manet is a great art- 
ist.” It is told that when the child was 
born, the old man’s first words were: 
“Perhaps he will be a painter.”’ But the 
family were not in a position to have the 

_ boy trained as an artist. After his educa- 
tion in a primary school, his father 
_ thought that by sending him as an ap- 
 prentice to a stained glass works, his 
_ son’s artistic tastes would be satisfied, 
and that he would also learn a craft. The 
chief work done in these studios was the 
restoring of old windows. Rouault tells 
us that his day’s work began at 7 A.M. 
and ended at 7 P.M.; that he took ten 
~ minutes of his dinner hour for food and 
spent the rest of the hour studying the 
old windows. In later years he said: 


j 


1, 


 1Reprinted with permission of the publishers 
of The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, from the Feb- 
 ruary, 1943, issue. The artist and inquisi- 
_ tive layman will read this article on Georges 
 Rouault with interest and may be tempted to 
turn to the August, 1942, issue of LiruRGICAL 
Arts for another look at the color reproduction 
: of Rouault’s “The Old King.” The author of 
"the article, Miss Evie Hone, is an Irish stained 
glass artist of distinction. She was commissioned 
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"by the Irish Government to execute large win- 
dows for the Irish Pavilion at the New York 
/ 


‘World’s Fair. . 
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“These windows of the old craftsmen, 
———_—_ 


whose names are no longer known, and 
which I handled as a boy, made me pre- 
fer these anonymous old glass painters to 
so many of my famous contemporaries 
who were born to triumph around 1889.” 

Yet this work in the stained glass 
studios did not satisfy him. He had one 
desire — to be a painter. He was an ex- 
cellent craftsman, and when, after four 
years’ apprenticeship, he told his em- 
ployer he wished to leave, a salary four 
times increased was offered him. These 
years were spent at twelve hours’ daily 
hard work; nor did this end his day. 
Each evening he went to the Ecole des 
Arts Decoratifs to draw. Sunday he 
spent in the Louvre, studying the old 
masters, or at home drawing himself in 
a mirror. When Rouault entered the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts at the age of 20, he 
had as master, Gustave Moreau, an in- 
spiring teacher. Among other students 
were Matisse and Marquet. Moreau 
made no secret of the fact that Georges 
Roualt was his favourite pupil. Speaking 
to Bouguereau he said: “I intend to give 
him financial help, not to do the paint- 
ing which will please you, or even which 
will please me, but painting which will 
please him himself.” 

When Moreau died in 1898, his pupil 
mourned him deeply. He tells us: “‘I 
then passed through a moral crisis of the 
most violent sort. I experienced things 
that cannot be described in words. If 
there is bitterness in my art, it is doubt- 
less traceable to this period of my exist- 
ence.” It was, I think, about this time 
that Rouault paid several visits to a 
Trappist Monastery near Poitiers, and 
at one time even thought of entering to 
test his vocation. He mentions Léon 
Bloy and Huysmans as his friends, and, 
as in the case of Huysmans, the monastic 
life held attraction for him. Of the paint- 
ings which Rouault did before Moreau’s 
death there is one, painted in 1895, en- 
titled The Dead Christ Mourned by the Holy 
Women. 1 think it would prove to the 
most incredulous Rouault’s ability and 
also show that, if he had so desired, he 
might have enjoyed a brilliant academic 
career. 

The dominant influence in the early 
works of Rouault seems to be that 


of Rembrandt. After Moreau’s death 
Rouault was made curator of the Musée 
Gustave Moreau, as a tribute to his devo- 
tion to his master. This post he held up 
to a few years ago. In tg00 Rouault 
started to exhibit at the Salon des Indé- 
pendants and Salon d@ Automne, and con- 
tinued to do so for eight or nine years. 
About 1906 he joined a group of painters 
called Les Fauves, among whom were 
Matisse, Marquet, Vlaminck and De- 
rain. Rouault did not fit in here, and he 
was aware of this himself. He continued 
to develop along other lines. From 1905 
to 1914 he painted some of his most im- 
pressive pictures. In 1916, Vollard, fa- 
mous for his connection with Cézanne 
and for his own collection of pictures, be- 
came interested in Rouault and entered 
into contract with him to purchase his 
works and gave him a commission to il- 
lustrate two beautifully printed books, 
Passion and Cirque. These books contain 
some of Rouault’s finest work. They 
were exhibited at the 1937 Exhibition in 
Paris in a room devoted to his paintings. 
During the post-war years Rouault’s 
work was less conspicuous in public ex- 
hibitions in Paris than that of some of his 
fellow artists. Because of his contract 
with Vollard it was rarely seen except in 
Vollard’s private galleries. Rouault be- 
came during this time an almost legen- 
dary figure in Paris, and was considered 
more and more as a solitary and unap- 
proachable. He was never seen at the 
opening of exhibitions or at sozrées, and 
even his friends had to seek him out at 
the Musée Gustave Moreau on the day he 
was obliged to be there. 

Passing from these facts about his life, 
I would like to quote from M. André 
Lhote’s book, Parlons Peinture, the im- 
pression he gives us of Georges Rouault: 


It was round 1906 that I realized what a 
great artist Rouault was. He was exhibiting at 
that time at the Salon d’Automne; I dared to 
visit the painter and ask him to look at my 
studies and give me counsel. My admiration 
was intensified by personal contact. Of how 
many painters can this be said? If I dared clas- 
sify artists on ethical or moral grounds, I would 
place most of them among the secular, enslaved 
by the pomps and vanities of the world, and I 
would place among the regulars certain chosen 
individuals entirely enslaved to a severe interior 
discipline. Rouault would be one of these. 


I will conclude by quoting a few of 
Rouault’s words. We must remember 
that Rouault is not an artist with a 
theory. As he himself said to a friend, he 
is one who works in silence to satisfy a 
craving toward a tragic or serene vision. 
This he expects us to feel in his pictures. 
It may please or displease. 
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I have painted by opening my eyes day and 
night on the perceptible world and also by 
closing them from time to time, that I might 
better see the vision blossom and submit itself 
to orderly arrangement. Everything seems 
beautiful to me, even in the darkness when the 
night puts the good and bad to sleep. I do not 
feel as if I belong to this modern life on the 
streets where we are walking at this moment. 
My real life is back in the age of the cathedrals. 
Art is choice, selection, and especially an in- 
terior hierarchy; the language of forms and col- 
ors demands to be seriously learnt; it requires 
a whole lifetime of love and surfeit of real gifts; 
one spends one’s time in deciphering imper- 
fectly nature and humanity in a spirit of hu- 
mility and love. 

A portion of very fine realism is necessary for 
every plastic art. Some admirable painters were 
damned yesterday in the name of a sticky ideal- 
ism, and will be damned again to-morrow for 
the same reason. For love of God one must paint 
without too much complaining, without un- 
reasonable groans or sighs, our eyes open on the 
sensible world and the invisible. 

A Christian, I believe only in these threaten- 
ing times in Jesus on the Cross; a Christian of 
the olden times, O Poverello of Assisi, some- 
times the artist also must strip himself of all. 
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HYMNS OF THE DOMINICAN MIS- 
SAL AND BREVIARY. By Aquinas Byrnes, 
O.P. Saint Louis. B, Herder Book Company. 
$4.75. 

This work on the liturgical hymns and 
sequences of the Dominican rite will 
appeal strongly to all admirers and stu- 
dents of the inspired ritual of Catholic 
worship, for the Dominican rite was 
preserved intact by that most ardent 
advocate of Catholic uniformity, Pope 
Saint Pius V, O.P. All the liturgical 
books of the Roman rite bear this legend 
on their title pages. 

The six hundred and ninety-three 
pages of this book are so crystal clear 
with their logical and numerical ar- 
rangement of the breviary and missal 
hymns in the Latin and in the English, 
explained by pungent and satisfying 
notes on each stanza, that the amateur 
of Catholic tradition may feel with this 
book in his hand as though the chalice 
of.the mass were a crystal-clear goblet 
on the table at Emmaus. In other words, 
the reader can see the apostolic signifi- 
cance of the hymns, not darkly but in 
rubrical crimson as the Precious Blood 
of our Glorified Redeemer. 

On the scholastic side, the author has 
given us an important aid for a wider 
interest in the liturgical movement. And 
it is to be hoped that some results may 
be obtained by the Catholic teachers of 
Latin courses, especially in the Domini- 


can colleges, through its application by 
Latin students to the knowledge of the 
divine office as well as of the missal. The 
breviary is the official source book for a 
comprehension of the theological char- 
acter of Catholic piety. With the current 
decline of interest in the Latin classics 
at our secular universities, due to war 
emergencies, surely Catholic colleges 
and universities, especially Dominican 
ones, may well counteract the trend 
against Latin culture by vitalizing the 
knowledge of Latin with the aid of the 
choicest translations of the full breviary, 
as has been done with the missal. There 
are excellent translations of the Psalms. 
Something could be done in the use of 
the lessons of the matins offices as exer- 
cises in Latin translation. It is a great 
regret that not only the laity do not 
become familiar with the daily divine 
office, but that even priests, through 
inadequate initiation, though faithful in 
their daily use of the breviary, seldom 
approach its message with the simple 
devotion they feel through the words 
of the Pater Noster. Yet this is the objec- 
tive toward which the liturgical move- 
ment is directed. Toward this objective, 
Father Byrnes’s book has removed one 
great mental hazard: the intricacies of 
Latin prosody. With this introduction 
into the ‘meaning of the hymns, many 
clerics and tertiaries may be heartened 
to expand, by a better understanding of 
the Psalms and the lessons of the divine 
office, their laudable habit of under- 
standing the missal. 
Dominic Dozan, O.P, 
New York City 


SANTOS. The Religious Folk Art of New 
Mexico. By Mitchell A. Wilder and ‘Edgar 
Breitenbach. The Taylor Museum. Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. $4.00. 

It is probably safe to say that much of 
the folk art in the United States is little 
known to many of us. During the past 
decades we have too often neglected the 
study and appreciation of native arts 
and crafts and this is one reason why we 
welcome a book on the santos of the 
Southwest. Here we have the expression 
of a peculiar form of religious, emo- 
tional art which stems from the impact 
of Spanish culture upon the colonials 
in that part of the New World. These 
settlers, among whom the santeros (mak- 
ers of santos) developed, were originally 
under the control of the Spanish con- 
quistadores who, of course, had a full 
complement of clergy in each group. 
When Spain withdrew from these re- 
gions, the Spanish Franciscan mission- 
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aries also left. For a time the colonial 
were without official religious guidance — 
except for an order of lay brothers (The — 
Third Order of Saint Francis) who b 
came known as the Penitentes, because of 
certain very strict penitential practices. 
They ministered to the needs of the 
widely-scattered settlers and themselves 
produced some of the handsomest of th 
larger bultos. Having no intercourse with 
the mother Church or the mother coun- 
try, the colonials built and furnished 
their own churches. Those among them 
who created the statues, retablos, etc., 
for the adornment of the altars and 
walls, did so with native materials — 
wood, cloth, and gesso from local 
sum. Except for the period previous t 
the departure of the Spanish Franci 
cans, they were without artistic gui- 
dance. After the Catholic King of Spain 
decided that New Mexico was valuabl 
as a northern frontier, the priests 
turned to convert the native India 
and their influence is notable on the 
santos produced during this period. __ 
For the most part santeros did not 
work commercially, although there were 
some professionals. Many artists un- 
doubtedly made, in their lifetime, only 
the santo which was placed in their own 
house or mission. Every house was sup- _ 
posed to contain at least one figure of © 
the family saint. In many cases it is be- 
lieved that several persons collaborated _ 
on a single figure; women doing the — 
sewing, some men the carving, some the 
painting, some the gesso “sculpture,” 
etc. | 
The art of the santero, therefore, — 
finds both its inception and its develop- 
ment in the limitations imposed by — 
environment. The craft arose as the 


selves, and it can hardly be conceive 
outside the mentality peculiar to th 
place and time. Those of us who hav 


find it difficult fully to appreciate tt 
gaudy and sometimes rather fearful 
statuettes reproduced in this book. 
There is undoubtedly an element of 
cruelty in the Spanish temperament and . 
it was retained in these widely-scattered — 
remnants of the Spanish adventure to — 


cerity which we seldom, if ever, find in 
the saccharine statuary we see in so 
many of our present day churches. A 
santo cannot be ignored and will cer- 
tainly not leave the beholder indifferent; 
he may like it, or he may find it repel- 
lent. And yet there are a number of 
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Santos reproduced in this volume which 


_are charming in their directness, especi- 
ally representations of the Madonna. 
Santos are no longer made. Recent 
_attempts to revive the art were bound to 
result in failure. The large collection of 
Santos and retablos, normally housed in 
the Talor Museum of the Colorado 
Springs Fine Arts Center, was recently 
exhibited at the Modern Museum in 


New York City. It is now in Baltimore 


and will then be shown in Kansas City 


and other places in this country, A 
number of them were carefully repro- 
duced in water color by WPA artists 


and can now be seen in the Index of 


American Design at the Metropolitan 
_ Museum of Art in New York City. 


as 
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Santos is a model of book making and 
was designed by Oscar Ogg. A short 
review of Mr Ogg’s book, An Alphabet 
Source Book, appeared in the October, 
1940, issue of LirurcicaL Arts. There 
is a foreword by the late archbishop of 
Sante Fe, the Most Reverend Rudolph 


aA. Gerken. The sixty-four plates in this 
book greatly enhance its value. The 
authors are to be congratulated for 
_having preserved and made available a 
little known phase of native religious 
_art which forms a part of the cultural 


Beertage of this country. 
Maurice LAvANoux 


PARAGRAPHS ON PRINTING. Elic- 
ited from Bruce Rogers in Talks with James 
Hendrickson on the Function of the Book 
Designer. New York. William E. Rudge’s 
Sons. $10.00. 


It is difficult, if not impossible, for an 


artist fully to explain how, and more 
_ especially why, he arrives at his results. 
Creative design (book design 7s creative 
even though it consists for the most 
_ part of arranging existing elements and 
choosing existing materials, processes, 
; etc.) is so vagarious it is more than pos- 
sible that the designer himself does not 


_know why some work is right and other, 
no matter how seriously considered and 
Pailigently executed, never quite right. 


In this collection of comments on 
printing, however, Bruce Rogers, per- 
_haps the dean of living book designers, 


" 


has managed the job most admirably. 
In 187 pages of well-set, cleanly-printed 
“type are presented a series of terse, 
_to-the-point remarks concerning some 
of the more famous B. R. titles (with 
“many reproductions) as well as ex- 
tremely lucid comments about printing 
_in general. 
Although the book will undoubtedly 
Boome a must in the library of the pro- 


fessional designer, it may prove to be of 
even greater value to the student and 
to the occasional buyer of printed mat- 
ter — books or otherwise. It is in this 
connection that I believe it important 
to introduce the volume to LirurcIcAL 
Arts readers. Through it even the most 
casual buyer of liturgical printing may 
develop some appreciation for the re- 
quirements of good design. As a working 
designer myself, I highly recommend 
Paragraphs on Printing to all, amateurs 
and professionals alike, who are con- 
cerned with the production or purchase 
of printed matter. 
Oscar Occ 
New York, N. Y. 


MEDIEVAL AMERICAN ART. By Pal 
Kelemen. New York. The malonate Com- 
pany. Two volumes. $22.5 


This is a eae pair of rolgiaeg 
and in them Mr. Kelemen reveals him- 
self to be a painstaking archaeologist. 
The field of pre-Columbian art in the 
Americas is thoroughly covered and 
while volume two, which is devoted en- 
tirely to illustrations, is the more inter- 
esting one, the author’s text, which is in 
volume one, contains a vast amount of 
information. Being replete with data, 
the merits of the text are those of an ex- 
haustive catalogue, and it would make a 
valuable handbook for anyone visit- 
ing pre-Columbian remains in Mexico, 
Guatemala, or Peru, both for prelimi- 
nary information and for reference use. 
This is a great deal to find in a book of 
this character, but as it was the author’s 
purpose to treat his subject creatively, 
and from the standpoint of its art quali- 
ties, it must be said that he has not at- 
tained the goal he set for himself. To 
have done so would have required a 
critical faculty allied with an intuitive 
sense of architectural and general artis- 
tic values in addition to his exceptional 
ability in collating his material. ‘There is 
little evidence of this unusual combi- 
nation of qualities in Mr Kelemen’s 
comments. 

The magnificence of pre-Columbian 
art is to be admitted, but the author’s 
appreciation seems to have also made 
him a partisan of the cultures (he mis- 
calls them civilizations) which produced 
this art. There is some evidence that he 
has allowed himself to be influenced by 
a point of view current in radical Latin 
American circles, one which over-glori- 
fies the pre-Christian at the expense of 
the Spanish invaders. This has produced 
startling inconsistencies in his text, as 
when he writes of the “‘bigotry”’ of the 


Spanish missionaries, because of their 
destruction of temples and altars, and 
yet casually refers to the pre-Christian 
processions of children destined for sacri- 
fice at such places. While at this happy 
distance from the horrifying character 
of such rites, we may regret any destruc-— 
tion that lessens the completeness of our 
aesthetic pleasure, we must also see that 
such destruction was inevitable, and 
even desirable, under the circumstances. 

It is in the more definitely research 
aspects of the book that one finds most 
satisfaction. An instance of this lies in the 
portion devoted to the origin of the 
Mexican and Andean cultures and of 
the people that produced them. His 
conclusion that the forebears of these 
people came from Asia by way of the 
Aleutian Islands and that their emigra- 
tion must have been long before the de- 
velopment of Asiatic cultures seems 
logical. He sees this pre-Columbian de- 
velopment, therefore, as a growth within 
this hemisphere, one that somewhat 
paralleled that of Asia, but without con- 
tact to it. The evidence Mr Kelemen 
adduces supports this theory in a satis- 
fying way. 

The splendid volume of illustrations 
of architecture, sculpture, and the ap- 
plied arts, moreover, speaks for itself in 
an impressive way. This is the art ofa 
groveling, subject people, so condi- 
tioned to cruelty that the ruthlessness of 
the Conquistadores must have been no 
novelty to them. In fact modern psy- 
chology would probably find an ex- 
planation for that ruthlessness in» the 
invaders’ reaction to an overwhelming 
horror that was at the heart of the life 
they found. They arrived when the art 
was in decay and had well run its course. 
In its highest stages there is every evi- 
dence of complete mastery of design of a 
rectilinear type, one that has about it as- 
pects of classicism. The architecture is 
one of inert masses that are breath-taking 
in their proportion and majesty. It is also 
a non-tectonic architecture, since none 
but the primitive structural principle of 
the lintel opening is involved in its con- 
struction. Their groping efforts to ap- 
proximate the utility of an arch form, 
by cumbersome corbelling, reached no 
satisfactory conclusion, although it 
helped to open up the interior spaces to 
a degree. Even this more daring venture 
in structure, however, was grafted to an 
architecture largely foreign to it, and it 
had little to do with determining its 
character. Like that of the Renaissance, 
the Mayan was a sculptural architec- 
ture, designed from the outside and with 
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forms having no great relationship to 
interior spaces. In contrast, and to 
elucidate a vital difference, one for 
which a parallel may be found in under- 
lying spiritual concepts, the great Chris- 
tian architectures, byzantine and me- 
diaeval, were essentially architectures of 
interior spaces, and the design was 
evolved from the interior space to the 
exterior form, which preserved a logical 
relationship with it. It is interesting to 
note that in this connection, the more 
vital modern architecture is also based 
on this principle of working from the 
inside to the outside. 
BARRY BYRNE 
New York, N. Y. 


CATHOLIC ART AND CULTURE. By 
E. I. Watkin. London. Burns Oates. 95. 


The subtitle of this short volume of 
176 pages is: ““An Essay on Catholic 
Culture.” In this brief but very learned 
work Mr Watkin has literally telescoped 
the history of two thousand years of 
Christian experience. The volume shows 
evidences of great erudition, but it is 
marred by a light and somewhat in- 
coherent style. The import of its con- 
tents, however, must not be judged by 
these considerations. A study such as the 
author has set forth in these pages is of 
extreme significance. It is to be hoped 
that he will ultimately fashion a magnum 
opus out of this essay, for a comprehen- 
sive view of Catholic culture is of su- 
preme importance. 

The work is divided into five chapters. 
The first two thousand years of Christian 
history are thus entitled: the Classical 
Autumn, the Christian Spring; Sum- 
mer: Mediaeval Christendom; Late 
Summer: the Disintegration of the Me- 
diaeval Order: the Renaissance; Au- 
tumn: the Age of Baroque; Winter: the 
Modern World. Of the five chapters, 
that on the Baroque has received the 
greatest emphasis. Consequently that 
period forms the fulcrum of his treat- 
ment of the problem of the lack of 
Catholic Culture in the world of to-day 
vis-a-vis the world of past Catholic 
history. 

The central thesis expressed in this 
book is that which concerns the creation 
and maintainance of an equilibrium be- 
tween the vertical and the horizontal 
movements which have dominated Cath- 
olic culture. The vertical, the trans- 
cendental or mystical movement, con- 
trolled Catholic thought during the 
early years of the Church, and has con- 
tinued to dominate the minds of a select 
few even to our day. This movement 


consists of a denial of this world and 
engaging in an active mystical union 
with God, without bothering to indulge 
in the good things of temporal existence. 

The early Church was impregnated 
with this idea, but very soon the over- 
whelming values of classical culture 
began to attract the more leisured mem- 
bers of the Christian community. De- 
spite the fact that they were a distinct 
minority, their influence .was funda- 
mental, as it is through them that the 
horizontal movement of humanistic cul- 
ture began to exert an increasing pres- 
sure on the minds of Christian thinkers. 
The desire for equilibrium was inherent 
and was ultimately achieved during the 
high middle ages, in the-architecture of 
the cathedrals, in the Summa Theologica 
of Saint Thomas, in the literary and 
political syntheses of Dante in the Com- 
media and of Alfonso el Sabio in the 
Siete Partidas. The tragedy was that 
these works illuminated the last days of 
Catholic unity, were the last fruits of a 
Europe that was at least outwardly 
Catholic. Their influence in fact on reli- 
gion was negligible, because the hori- 
zontal movement thrust them aside for a 
spree in immanent humanism. 

The first chapter sketches, somewhat 
too briefly, the decline of pagan culture 
and the triumph of Christianity. Conse- 
quently it borders on the superficial. 
Also there are some errors in judgment 
that should be eliminated. The author’s 
rash statements about Saints Patrick 
and Columba, and his repetition of the 
legend of Saint Gregory’s anti-human- 
istic bias come under this heading. 

The second chapter, on Mediaeval 
Christendom, is more complete, and in 
a general critique such as this provides 
us with a good over-all view of that era 
in contrast to the modern concept of life. 
Watkin’s characterization of mediaeval 
man as naive and childlike is somewhat 
disturbing, especially in consideration 
of his aesthetic criticism of Dante. His 
linking of the sommo poeta with the Holly- 
woodian travesty of aesthetics is more 
than unusual. 

The omission of the function of ro- 
manesque art, the free and easy evalua- 
tion of the problems of the papacy vs. 
the empire, most probably arise from 
the enforced brevity of this type of 
essay. Gothic is rightfully considered as 
the central movement of the high mid- 
dle ages but without any discussion of 
its vital development out of the ro- 
manesque. Nevertheless, the following 
two chapters on the Renaissance and 
the age of the baroque amply make up 
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for the previous intellectual foreshorten- 
ings. The author’s disquisition on M 
chelangelo and his definition of baroqiill 
art should be made required reading for 
students of these subjects. 

Baroque art and its mystical impor 
tance have been stressed in this work 
Admittedly the author’s favorite topic, 
in this chapter he gives evidence of great 
preparatory study. He analyzes the stri 
ings toward the infinite which charac- 
terize the mystical religion of the period. 
and he concludes that interiorization 
the Christian concept was the secret anc 
essence of the baroque. He sets up Yves 
of Paris as the baroque counterpart 
Saint Francis of Assisi. The gothic spiri 
is the progenitor of the baroque, whil 
classicism is its antithesis. Spain is liste 
as the home of the former, France th 
of the latter. The ultimate inspiratio 
of baroque culture was the religion 
gothic mysticism — the defeat of that 
because of its quietist aspects, was th 
death knell of Catholic culture. 

However, the baroque cultural syn- 
thesis was never perfect. The lack of © 
devotion to the Holy Spirit and a cor- 
responding lack of Christian immanent- T 
ism introduce the author’s extraordinary 
discussion of the spiritual defects whick 
were the root causes of the baroque’s — 


destroyed it. The Church’s failure cor= 
rectly to appraise the sex question, the © 


secularists drew from the growth o 
mathematical and physical science, th 


the result is that there is no more Chri 
tendom. The spirit of anti-national ro-_ 
manticism ultimately rejected the reli- 
gious or cultural tradition of Europe. - 
Watkin calls romanticism “the after- 
glow of the Catholic culture’s sunset. 


provide some very live reading. e 
lack of an organic culture has poisonec 


theme, he provides us with a most rea 
sonable criticism of the spirit of con- 
temporary art. Since the Catholic religi 
culture of Europe is dead: “It cann 
be raised from the tomb.” It is nece 
sary to traverse a new age of barbar 

and to witness a revival of the old val 
under new forms. He is optimistic in 
view of the future. Contemplative pra 

will accomplish the interiorization of 
new Western culture. The golden ag 
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‘of the Kingdom of the Spirit as seen 


in the vision of the Fraticelli di San 
Francesco and in the prophecies of 
Gioacchino di Flora animate these pages. 
There is an invigorating chal- 
lenge in the thought expressed which 
this reviewer finds hard to accept. Nev- 
ertheless, we firmly hope that Mr Wat- 
‘kin will rework this theme more thor- 
oughly, especially from the point of 
view of style. It is to be regretted that 
neither index nor bibliography were 
included, and the lack of careful proof- 
reading i is often the cause of unscholarly 
impatience. 
Joun Bricca 
Harvard University 


Correspondence 


Edinburgh, Scotland 
To the Editor of Lirurcica. ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

I feel that I must write you a line to 
thank you for sending me regularly your 
quarterly Lirurcicau Arts. 

I always look forward to its arrival 
and read it regularly myself. After this I 
‘send it to the Training College for our 
‘Catholic teachers, who devour it with 
intense interest. In this way the excellent 
taste and appreciation of Catholic art, 
conveyed by your journal, is being 
spread widely in this country. 

_ It is now quite a number of years — 
exactly how many I am afraid almost 
to calculate — since I had the privilege 
of discussing the possibilities of this 
‘project with you at Portsmouth Priory, 
in Rhode Island. I well remember the 
enthusiasm with which the future of this 
movement was discussed, but I am not 
‘sure that even the most sanguine of us 
visualized the success which was to 
crown the efforts of all concerned with 
the birth of the Liturgical Arts Society. 

Liturcicau Arts is undoubtedly do- 
ing a great deal to spread sound artistic 
views imbued with strong liturgical 
spirit amongst a wide public. I trust it 
will long carry on and develop this 
movement amongst the English-speak- 
ing countries of the world. It will do 
much to advance the dignity of Catholic 
worship and to deepen Catholic devo- 
tion grounded on sound liturgical and 
artistic principles. 

Sincerely yours, 
3 AnpDREW JosEPpH McDona_p, O.S.B. 
Archbishop of Saint Andrews 
and Edinburgh 


Oxford, England 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

It is evident from the reproductions in 
LirurcicaAL Arts and other sacred art 
journals all over the world that a big 
move forward has been made in the 
development of a style of church archi- 
tecture in conformity with our own 
period of general culture. Unfortunately, 
the paintings in churches are far behind 
both architecture and sculpture in value, 
more especially in English-speaking 
countries. There are several reasons for 
this and perhaps it might help to con- 
sider them. 

Pictorial representation has suffered 
from the overdevelopment of the lit- 
erary arts; all stress is laid, in schools 
and universities, on literary knowledge. 
To be ignorant of the pictorial and plas- 
tic arts is not considered a great flaw. 
The artist is largely unemployed and his 
work looked upon as a luxury. It is in- 
deed often only a luxury, but the reason 
that it has become so is because where 
the artist might contribute in a vital 
manner to the whole of society, he has 
not been given the space or occasion to 
doit. A. Coomaraswamy has condemned 
the art exhibition, but the art exhibition 
is the only outlet left to the artist. 
Certainly he would prefer to speak on 
the walls, in and outside city buildings, 
when allotted the space, but no thought 
is given to this, and the artist falls back 
on the exhibition as his last resort. 

The Church, which once gave such 
ample space to the pictorial expression 
of the vital truths of the Faith, now puts 
all its weight on the literary arts for get- 
ting the truth across. The little pictorial 
and plastic arts adopted are so trivial 
and so unrelated to the whole of the 
church, that they might indeed be done 
away with altogether. But the liturgist 
who has tried to do away with them on 
the grounds that they detract from the 
altar is seeking too easy a way out. To 
chop off one’s head so as to get rid of a 
headache is a somewhat drastic cure. 
What is required is a scheme of decora- 
tion, painting and sculpture, that is 
connected and treats a whole theme— 
not so many little side shows. 

One very fine example of the pictorial 
treatment of a fully comprehensive sub- 
ject is in the Church of the Holy Ghost, 
Paris. There the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost in the history of the Church is 
depicted all round the walls. The chief 
Councils are symbolically represented, 
indicating the main dogmas approved. 
The founders of the great religious or- 


ders and the most notorious saints are 
depicted in historical order, and end 
with the institution of the Feast of Christ 
the King. 

It is an error to think that all subjects 
can best be treated by literary means. 
Words are very limited. The popularity 
of the cinema and the illustrated paper 
show that people like obtaining their 
knowledge from pictures. Nor should 
they be looked down upon for doing so. 
Visual expression is something very in- 
tense and should not be neglected as a 
valuable means for conveying ideas. 

I pray for the day when the Church 
will reinstate the pictorial and plastic 
arts as serious handmaids of religion. 

Yours truly, 
Joan Morris 
Editor, Arts Notes 


Bogota, Colombia, S. A. 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

The Secretary of the Liturgical Arts 
Society wrote me these words: “It is 
very pleasant to know that we have 
good friends in South America and you 
can be sure that I would welcome a 
letter to the editor from you in which 
you could state your opinion of the 
magazine and the work the Liturgical 
Arts Society is doing for a sensible re- 
vival of the liturgical arts. I know that 
many of our readers would be deeply 
interested in such an expression of opin- 
ion from someone in South America.” 

It is a fact that the Liturgical Arts 
Society has good friends in South Amer- 
ica. I could mention even names of 
Bishops who like your Society and 
greatly enjoy the magazine. The Most 
Reverend Luis Concha, Bishop of Mani- 
zales, is, if 1 am not mistaken, a member 
of the Society. His Excellency once told 
me that it was a real pleasure for him to 
read the magazine and that he found the 
articles and reproductions of great in- 
terest. I know he likes to lend his copies 
either to architects or to priests who are 
interested in church building so that 
they may get a sound idea of what they 
should accept as true artistic and liturgi- 
cal norms. If Mr. Harold Rambusch 
paid a visit to Colombia almost two 
years ago, it was due to Bishop Concha. 
I remember having heard Bishop Con- 
cha say that he was thinking of the 
Liturgical Arts Society in order to have 
his cathedral completed. Let us hope so! 

There are among us some priests who 
know and appreciate the magazine. Un- 
fortunately they are not very numerous 
as yet, specially in the Archdiocese of 


i 


St 
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Bogot4. The great difficulty we find in 
learning and reading English accounts 
perhaps for this fact. Yet I think we are 
going to have a harvest of new priests 
better equipped for the new circum- 
stances. I have been appointed to a 
post in the Seminario Conciliar de Bogotd 
where I am teaching the students to 
love the liturgy and understand the 
English language and to appreciate 
more deeply Catholic life and Catholic 
activities in the United States. I note 
they realize that the Catholics through- 
out the Americas must become more 
than good neighbors since we are chil- 
dren of the same Church. I also see they 
like to read articles from your quarterly 
magazine and hear commentaries 
thereon. They have been very pleased 
to read Jacques Maritain’s comments 
“On Artistic Judgment.” Maritain, 
Maurice Lavanoux, Father John La- 
Farge, Eric Gill, and many others are 
becoming as household names to them, 
and I must confess that, on many occa- 
sions, their articles have afforded me 
light and courage and doctrine which I 
have been able to share with others 
through my lectures on liturgy, beauty, 
and art. 

It has also been through LirurcIcAL 
Arts that we have received the news 
and good reports of the liturgical weeks 
in the United States. It would be a cause 
for joy if the results of those meetings 
had an influence on the lives of the 
Catholics in our South American coun- 
tries. 

In short, I like Lrrurcicat Arts and 
the Liturgical Arts Society and I never 
miss an opportunity to speak about 
them, especially to priests. The director 
of El Catolicismo, a weekly newspaper of 
this archdiocese, knows your magazine, 
and has suggested to me that it would 
bea fine work to undertake good trans- 
lations of some of the articles for the 
benefit of his readers. 

I think everyone in the United States 
knows we have many religious, social, 
and economic problems in South Amer- 
ica, not the least being the scarcity of 
priests. So far, the Catholics in the 
United States have done very little to 
help us. I know that a new spirit of 
friendship and understanding is being 
awakened among the citizens of your 
great nation. But we want a Pan Ameri- 
canism that will be a culturally Catholic 
one, as well as a commercial thing. I 
quite agree with William Feree that the 
United States, even with its secularized 
and commercial civilization, has much 
to offer to the Catholics of South Amer- 


ica. We are a people of good sense and 
great ideals, but we need assistance from 
our brothers in the north, and a closer 
contact with them. Your publication 
has the merit of having spread, at least 
among a section of our clergy, a gentle 
light that makes us aware of what the 
North American Catholics, either priests 
or laymen, are doing for their Church, 
and this encourages us to hope that the 
vast resources and unhampered freedom 
to act which you enjoy in your country, 
and the holier destiny for those same 
immense resources and that same free- 
dom, as pointed out by Archbishop 
Spellman when he declared that the 
United States was to become the ‘“‘Ar- 
senal of vocations,’ will be manifest 
among us, not only through the immi- 
gration of many Catholic priests, Broth- 
ers and Sisters — even Catholic laymen 
— from the United States, but also, and 
chiefly, through the sound impulse they 
will be able to give to the liturgical 
movement, and consequently to the 
increase of religion in these, perhaps 
poor, yet noble and faithful countries. 
Yours truly, 
The Reverend Arturo LANDINEZ 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
To the Editor of LirurcIcAL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

I was most interested in the two arti- 
cles on “Barclay Street” which ap- 
peared in the February, 1943, issue of 
the magazine. It is a question that 
ought to be brought up constantly and 
pursued relentlessly until drastic changes 
have been made. Mr Whitaker, in his 
article, quotes the editor of the Art Di- 
gest, Peyton Boswell, as saying that ‘‘the 
insipidity of Barclay Street Art . . . is 
the lowest aesthetic state to which Amer- 
ican or world art has yet fallen.’’ Among 
responsible people there is undoubtedly 
unanimous agreement on this point. 
Mr Boswell goes on to say that the 
Catholic Church provides ‘‘the largest 
weekly art exhibition in the world” . . . 
and therefore “‘what a terrific, incalcu- 
lable force toward higher aesthetics in 
America does the Church hold in its 
hands to-day.” These two reports most 
successfully sum up the actual situation 
of things as they are as well as the pos- 
sibilities of what they might be. It is a 
state of affairs that is more than sad, it 
is disastrous. 

I must admit that Mr Whitaker’s hon- 
esty brought tears to my eyes. In this 
age of high pressure advertisements, 
when famous cigarette corporations, 
steel companies, and automobile com- 


eral terms of the importance of art as an_ 


bines have almost converted us to” the 
idea that they are there with the sole © 
aim of serving the public and with no } 
thought of gain whatsoever, it is aaa ; 
ing to discover that Barclay Street i 
the old-time style of business, that exists _ 
solely for the purpose of making money ’ 
and with no ulterior motives of idealism. 
The nature of the business, the fact that _ 
it is traffic in the things of God, makes it 
doubly enticing that it should be con- 
ducted frankly for gain. I suppose it is 
ivory tower to expect it to be otherwise 
Therefore, since we can expect no help 
or sympathy from the producer, let 
turn to the consumer. Mr Whitaker 
says that the consumer demands atroci- 
ties and concludes that if there is to be” 
any amelioration, what is needed is 
education of both producer and con- 
sumer. With this I heartily agree. But 
when he says that idealists are all im- _ 
patient and that “many of them want to 
insure improvement by legislation or 
force or fiat,” it is here that I beg to > 
disagree most firmly. 

Everything, of course, cannot be. 
changed overnight, even by papal de- ' 
cree. However, if the Pope — or more © 
local bishops — saw fit even to venture 
at least some words of encouragement in 
reference to a stricter adherence and | 
wider enjoyment of the liturgy, wonders _ 
could certainly begin to happen. | 
proof of this, witness the thousands of 
— Pius X i is —— urging the lait 

“pray the mass.” This simple phrase _ 
is iit at the basis of much il | 
promotion to make the mass more a _— 
communal worship. A definition in gen- :| 


uplifting force, as an expression of — 
praise to Almighty God, would neither 
be disastrous nor amiss. Surely there 
could be some pronouncement diplo 
matically couched that would at leas 
show a disposition on the part of th 
hierarchy to wish for a change in present 
church “art.” Unfortunately Barclay ; 
Street taste is not solely restricted to t 
country. It has its counterpart through- =F 
out Europe as well, illustrating suc! 
aesthetic uniformity that one can only 
suppose it has general Vatican approval 

If such encouragement from high | 
sources is beyond the realm of expecta: 
tion, may I make three suggestions 
possible procedure toward impro 
ment? First, is it not possible for se 
naries to have at least one course 
aesthetics with accent on church archi- 
tecture and church decoration? The 
pastor of a church is so much king of his : 
own castle that he ought to be better pre- 
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pared to meet the difficulties of creating 
a dignified and uplifting background 
for the liturgy. If this is not feasible or 
acceptable, my second suggestion would 
be for the pastor to consult recognized 
art authorities in his district. The United 
States is well supplied with museums 
whose staffs are always ready and eager 
to be consulted on matters of taste and 
decoration. In questions of doctrine 
one normally turns to the Church for 
advice. In return, why are not the mu- 
seums and their staffs consulted in the 
field of aesthetics? 

And last of all, but certainly not least 
in importance, could not the pastor 
follow more definitely the advice of his 
architect, employing him not only for 
the shell but also for the interior of his 
church as well? Here the question of 
expense is most intimately involved, but 
surely a better balance could be main- 
tained between the items of construc- 
tion and decoration. Is it not poor pol- 
icy to spend vast sums on a superior 
tile roof to protect the body from rain 
while leaving only enough to furnish 
the sanctuary with undignified statues 
calculated to scandalize the soul? 
Yours truly, 

HENRY CLIFFORD 
Curator of Paintings 
Philadelphia Museum of Art 


La Grange, Illinois 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 
_ It was a pleasure to read your bit of 
editorial praise for the Chicago Art In- 
stitute in the February, 1943, issue of 
LirurcicaL Arts. A veteran guard at 
the Institute ventured the opinion sev- 
eral years ago that Catholics were 
poorly represented amongst the visitors 
there. Had he been a guard at the base- 
ball parks he would have found a differ- 
ence. We are second to none as fans. 

Philosophers tell us a normal person 
loves games. And no one doubts the 
wisdom of our spiritual guides the last 
few generations when they urged our 
youth to take a prominent part in 
sports. But it is reasonable to ask the 
question if our youth did not take the 
advice to play too much to heart. The 
time will come when a seat on the forty 
yard line will neither help a man to for- 
get the mortgage nor furnish any peace 
to a soul traveling through this vale of 
tears. 

Huneker used to say that religion and 
art are the only things in life worth liv- 
ing for. It wouldn’t be Huneker if he 
didn’t exaggerate a little, but it is 


strange that the truth in that statement 
is not more appreciated by Catholics, 
We all agree with Saint Thomas that a 
man cannot live without pleasures, but 
we fail-to understand that only the 
highest form of pleasure will satisfy a 
man fully conscious of his soul. Our 
scholars place the artist just beneath the 
saint as the supreme flowering of man, 
yet the halfback has more honor among 
us. Some of us neglect our duty to study 
and enjoy the arts because of a mis- 
taken idea that all that is modern is evil. 
But isn’t it time that we at least put our- 
selves out to take a look now and then at 
El] Greco’s “Assumption” and. a hun- 
dred other masterpieces of the past that 
hang on the walls of the Chicago Art 
Institute? 
Yours truly, 
C. V. Hiccrns 


Epitor’s Nore: The suggestion offered 
by Mr Henry Clifford on, the possibility 
of having a course on aesthetics, with 
accent on architecture and church 
decoration, in our seminaries, is a good 
one. However, when the subject is 
brought up with the rector of a semi- 
nary, or one of the professors, there is one 
objection: the present and needed cur- 
riculum leaves no room for another 
course of this nature. 

In the circumstances it would seem 
best to find a way out of the difficulty by 
offering a possible solution: that Mari- 
tain’s Art and Scholasticism be read and 
commented upon during the four or 
more years of a seminarian’s studies. 
The study of this book should then be 
supplemented by visits to local art gal- 
leries and museums, as suggested in 
another letter, here published, by Mr 
C. V. Higgins, himself the father of a 
priest. 


Bogota, Colombia, S. A. 
To the Editor of Lrrurcica ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

I have been reading the quarterly 
LiturcicaL Arts for about seven years, 
and each new number impels me to 
congratulate myself for the fortunate 
opportunity that made me acquainted 
with it. Everything in your magazine 1s 
indeed a pattern of what is expected 
from a publication of this kind. Your 
articles propose with wonderful lucid- 
ity the fundamental ideas of the litur- 
gical movement; your studies about the 
present trend in liturgical arts are very 
instructive; the analysis and critical 
judgment about new churches are very 
interesting and sound; and even your 


pictures, so well chosen and neat, are a 
great contribution to a better under- 
standing of liturgical arts. 

I am convinced that everybody who is 
interested in liturgy and understands 
that Catholic piety must be based more 
and more in the official worship of the 
Church can but feel grateful to the 
Liturgical Arts Society for its quarterly, 
so full of doctrine and practical direc- 
tions. 

Perhaps you will like to have some 
news concerning the liturgical move- 
ment in this country. There is an in- 
creasing understanding here of the need 
of making the faithful participate more 
actively and directly in the liturgical 
ceremonies. A peculiar stress has been 
used to make the faithful unite them- 
selves to the officiating priest in the mass 
through the use of the missal. Some- 
times an explanation of the mass of the 
following Sunday or of the following 
feast has been broadcast. And an initia- 
tion of the faithful in the spirit of the 
different parts of the liturgical cycle has 
been procured. There has been a special 
endeavour to obtain in the new altars 
a more accurate observance of those 
liturgical Jaws that contribute to lead 
the faithful into a more intimate and 
direct participation in the liturgical 
ceremonies. Especially in the Diocese of 
Manizales I have been able to ascertain 
the excellent results of all these efforts. 
The faithful themselves become aware 
of the benefits that their piety obtains 
from a greater and sounder under- 
standing of holy liturgy, and they are 
more and more looking for their 
spiritual food in this rich and sacred 
depository. 

A new cathedral has been built at 
Manizales to replace the old one, which 
was consumed by a fire. The structure 
itself is already finished and I do not 
think it is an exaggeration to say that it 
is really a building of great artistic 
value. It was planned by a very well 
known French architect, M. Julien Polty. 
The building once finished, it was of 
course necessary to think about its 
decoration. May I mention that your 
magazine has been a great aid to me in 
this case? It was in fact by LirurGicAL 
Arts that I became acquainted with 
Messrs Rambusch. They are now work- 
ing on the plans for the decoration of 
Manizales Cathedral, a great attention 
being paid to the liturgical prescrip- 
tions and to the rules of liturgical arts. 

Sincerely yours, 
+ Luis Concna, 
Bishop of Manizales. 


Classified Directory 


of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


Compiled and Approved by the Advertising Committee of Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


BRICK 


The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, both 
exterior and interior, all colors, textures, 
and sizes. 


DECORATORS 


Lindenthaler-Saliga Studios, 202 East 
44 Street, New York City. 


Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 
goor S. 44th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. Electric Appliance Division, Mans- 
field, Ohio. Manufacturers of Electric 
appliances. Literature available — sam- 
ple copies free: ““The Care and Use of 
Electric Appliances”; ““The ABC’s of 
Eating for Health’’. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Acme Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 36 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Fire alarm, fire 
detector, sprinkler alarm, electric watch 
patrol systems, and other electrical sys- 
tems for the protection of life and prop- 
erty from fire. 


FOODS 


John Sexton & Co., Imlay St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Canned foods, teas, coffees, pickles, 
preserves, and relishes. 


GRANITE 


Deer Island Granite Company, Inc., 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
INSTRUCTION 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music, Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart, Convent Ave- 
nue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Courses in Gregorian Chant, Gregorian 
accompaniment, Polyphony, and other 
music courses. 


WE STILL HAVE SETS OF ALTAR CARDS = 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
TEXTBOOKS 
The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Publishers of Justine Ward Revised 
Music Books, Grades 1-5 and Music 
Charts, First, Second and Third Year. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 


METAL WORK 


Ferro Studio, Inc., Craftsmen in Metal, 
228 East 150 Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


Summit Brass & Bronze Works (Henry 
P. Mertel), Sparta, N. J. Craftsman in 
ecclesiastical metal work. 


PAINTS 

Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 401 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, IIll.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PEWS 


American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


PRINTING 


Huxley House, 216 East 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


PUMPS 


Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Black Starr and Gorham, Inc., 594 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Designer and craftsman in precious 
metals, jewels and enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand, 846 Rue de L’Epee, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. Designer and 
craftsman of sacred vessels. 


STAINED GLASS 


Charles J. Connick, g Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman in 
Stained Glass. 


T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 
W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boule- 
vard, Saint Louis, Missouri. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
N.Y; 


STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


Adam Dabrowski studio, 8287 Santa 
Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


Lindenthaler-Saliga Studios, 202 East 
44 Street, New York City. 


STONE 


T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 
Use. 


TABERNACLE VEILS, ETC. 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


VESTMENTS | 


Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 


Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., New 
York and Boston. New and old masonry 
surfaces waterproofed and _ weather- 
proofed, both above ground and below 
ground, “TIronite’’, ‘““Resto-Crete”’. 


WOOD WORK 


Adam Dabrowski studio, 8287 Santa 
Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cali- 


fornia. 


Lindenthaler-Saliga Studios, 202 East 
44 Street, New York City. 


The Monterey Guild, Portsmouth Priory, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


$2.00 A SET 
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LITURGICAL ARTS 


THE BENEDICTINES OF PORTSMOUTH PRIORY ANNOUNCE THE ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF THE MONTEREY GUILD AT PORTSMOUTH, RHODE 
ISLAND * UNDER THE DIRECTION OF CHARLTON FORTUNE AND 
WITH THE COLLABORATION OF THE MONKS THE GUILD IS PRE- 
PARED TO DESIGN AND EXECUTE COMMISSIONS IN ALL BRANCHES 
OF ECCLESIASTICAL ART * ADDRESS ENQUIRIES TO? THE MONTEREY 
GUILD, PORTSMOUTH PRIORY, PORTSMOUTH, RHODE ISLAND, 


Christmas 
CAROS 


designed by 


LAUREN FORD 


If you like Miss Ford’s work 
you will purchase these cards 
without delay. They are in- 


expensive and well printed. 


BACK iSSUES of LITURGICAL ARTS. 75c each. Don’t say we didn’t warn you. 5 Centalencheurith 
ALTAR CAROS...92.00 for the three sheets. Check must accompany order. envelope. Ten cards is a 
soLesmes RECOROS aan still be purchased at $12.00 the set. minimum order and we can- 


Check must accompany order. 


And why not send a batch of back copies of our quarterly to an Army or Navy camp? 
If you order ten or more copies you can have them for 50 cents each. 


not afford reductions for 


quantities. Sorry! 


300 MADISON AVENUE 


Liturgical ARTS society, INC. stwvork, Ny, 
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N ANNOUNCING tthe suspension of 
manufacture of AGNUS DEI Taberna- 
cles for the duration, we wish first of all to 
express our appreciation for the patronage 
of the Reverend Hierarchy and Clergy, the 
architects and church goods dealers of the 
U.S. A., who have dealt with us during the 
past thirty-five years. 


We regret the necessity for this announce- 
ment, the reasons for which are readily 
understood. We are at war. While sus- 
pending entirely for the duration, we plan 
to resume within two weeks after conditions 
again permit us to proceed. 


Both our own and dealers’ stocks have been 
exhausted for months and no one should 
be able to offer genuine AGNUS DEI 
Tabernacles until Summit Studios again 
manufacture them. 


Meanwhile, as we devote every effort to the 
further improvement of new models and 
designs, a most gratifying number of the 
Hierarchy and Clergy have already placed 
their orders for delivery when peace reigns. 


These encouraging orders are for both 
standard and special designs. It is respect- 
fully suggested, should you be planning to 
install AGNUS DEI Tabernacles on your 
own altars, that reservation be made now 
for early delivery; for some time after we 
resume production, preference must be 
given to such prior orders as received. 


Your correspondence in this regard is most 
cordially invited and all reservations will 
be carefully recorded. Please note our new 
address at Sparta, New Jersey, to which all 
communications concerning AGNUS DEI 
products should now be addressed. 


SUMMIT STUDIOS 


SUMMIT BRASS AND BRONZE WORKS 


Designers and Craftsmen of Ecclesiastical metalwork 


Established 1905 HENRY P. MERTEL, Proprietor 
Now located at SPARTA, NEW JERSEY 


Regarding 
AGNUS DEI 
TABERNACLES 


LITURGICAL ARTS 
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Community Presbyterian Church, Atlantic Beach, Florida 
equipped with pewing by American Seating Company. 


dbs. size of a church or chapel 
need have no bearing on the comfort, dig- 
nity and enduring beauty of the pews and 
woodwork chosen. American Seating facil- 
ities, craftsmanship and half-century of 
experience combine to provide these vital 
attributes of proper church seating at prices 
which are most moderate. Thus the limited 
budget of a small congregation can provide 
seating and furniture that are a real Contri- 


bution to Devotion. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Manufacturers of Church, School, Theatre, Auditorium, 
Stadium, and Transportation Seating « Branch Offices and 
Distributors in 73 Principal Cities 
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STUDIO OF 


; GILLES BEAUGRAND 


SILVERSMITH 


CHALICE OF MODERN DESIGN, SILVER 
GILT, KNOB AND CROSS AT BASE OF 
OX DT AE Dm SEVER io Gicnn so ato 175 


DRAWINGS AND ESTIMATES WILL 
GLADLY BE SUBMITTED TO PROS- 
PECTIVE CLIENTS ->+ CHALICES, 
CIBORIA, FONTS, CANDLESTICKS, 
PYXES, CENSERS, MONSTRANCES 
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St. John Bosco Chapel, Hope Haven, Marrero, Louisiana 
The Rt. Rev. Msgr Peter M. H. Wynhoven, Director General of Hope Haven 
Diboll-Kessels & Associates, Architects 


RAMBUSCH 
Designers Decorators and (sraflsmen 


QWest 45th St ~~ New York City 


AT ST. JOHN BOSCO CHAPEL, RAMBUSCH EXECUTED THE ENTIRE INTERIOR 


Is it not a luxury? Of course not. 
Is it not too expensive? It need 
not be. Tell us your needs and 
we will find a solution. 


4, 
ty 
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Cards to announce a baptism; also baptismal 


STATEMENT 
OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
OF LITURGICAL ARTS 
Published quarterly at Concord, N. H., for November 1, 1942. 


State of New York \ ss 
County of New York : 


certificates. Cards for seminarians who are to 


be ordained, or to announce their first Mass. 


Invitations to an episcopal consecration or a 


RVR TATA TIAA AAA ATI TA ATA AI AY AY TY TY TY TY/TY/TY 


booklet describing the ceremony. Letterheads, 
school catalogs, and personal stationery. 

The essential elements for a good job are 
good paper, good design, well written copy, 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Maurice Lavanoux, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of 
the LITuRGICAL ARTs and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


and careful printing. 

Designers and workmen of Huxley House 
are prepared to help you solve your printing 
problems, and in the most economical manner 


consistent with good work. 1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 


editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Liturgical Arts Society, 
Inc., 300 Madison Avenue, New York City; Editor, None; Managing 
Editor, Maurice Lavanoux, Business Manager, Maurice Lavanoux. 


2. That the owner is: Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., 300 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


MAURICE LAVANOUX 
Business Manager 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st day of October, 1942. 
[Seal] ANNABELLE A, PATTON 
Commission expires March 30, 1943. 


HUXLEY HOUSE 


TYPOGRAPHERS AND DESIGNERS 


216 EAST? 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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LITURGICAL ARTS 


[ii] 


The High Altar and Reredos of St. Ambrose Church, Bridgeport, Conn. are seen to advantage 
against a finely grained wooden wainscoating. The upper walls of the Sanctuary are in a soft 
gray, while the cornice and ribs are executed in an architectural limestone color. The fields of 


the spandrels are richly decorated with a soft gothic pattern in blue on a ground of pure gold. 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers, Daecoralors and Graftsmen 
2West 45th St. ~™ New York City 


ce esi er ec as i a 
RAMBUSCH EXECUTED THE INTERIOR DECORATION CONSISTING OF THE HIGH ALTAR AND TESTER, SIDE ALTARS, ALTAR 
RAIL, PAINTED DECORATION, STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, LIGHTING FIXTURES, TABERNACLE, CRUCIFIXES & CANDLESTICKS 
SNES GAUSS Soe lhe th Bb Ee ei 0 ace eat rea A eee 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


[iii ] 


ood things can be had 
if you really want them. 
Pastors and laity who seek 
well-made crucifixes, statues, 
stations of the Cross, small 
painted triptychs, and other 
necessary appurtenances, can 
have their wishes satisfied at 
reasonable cost. 
The illustration to the 
right gives an indication of 


the quality of our work. 


We welcome requests for 


: Photo F. S. Lincoln 
data as to design and cost. 


We are in a position to Our most recent important job was the reredos, tabernacle, crucifix, and 


execute definite orders now. candlesticks, for the renovated altar in the chapel of Fordham University. 


LINDENTHALER-SALIGA iewivork city 


The contribution of the ©ILLES BEAUGRAND 


art of the Middle Ages SILVERSMITH 


Hicdiacv al The Maxine of sacred vessels... 


used at the altar...imply honest 
workmanship, good materials, 
and competent design. 

We are, as always, prepared 


By Charles Rufus Morey to execute chalices, ciboria, fonts, 


Marquand Professor of Art and 1 
Archaeology, Princeton University per d | eonre k Si, is y Aes 5 Cee 


This book is far more than a descrip- monstrances. 

tion of the characteristics of mediaeval 

works of art or a historical survey Drawings and estimates will 
of their origins and developments. > 

As it studies the wealth of mosaics, gladly be submitted to prospec- 
prens, pealpeate: painting, glass c 

and illuminated manuscripts, it traces ; : 

the changes in mediaeval life and tive clients. 

thought that parallel these develop- & 

ments and penetrates deeply into the 

Spiritual implications that they sug- 


gest. MEDIAEVAL ART brings new 846 RUE DE LIABPEE: 


understanding to a period of profound 
nportncs, Wl 150 haletne plates MONTREAL, P.Q. CANADA 
é $6.50 
W. W. NORTON & CO. - 70 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 
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High Altar Candlesticks 

CHAPEL, ST. CHARLES HOSPITAL 
Port Jefferson, L.I., N.Y. 

Rev. Mother Theresa, Superintendent Emeritus 
George Edward Beatty, Architect 


Current Worh 


using a permanent, non-priority material. 
High Altar Candlesticks 
in red and gold polychrome 


designed and executed by Rambusch. 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers Decoralors and Graflsmen 
2West 45th St. = New York City 


AT ST. CHARLES CHAPEL RAMBUSCH EXECUTED THE 
HIGH ALTAR, TABERNACLE, CRUCIFIX & CANDLESTICKS, 
SIDE ALTARS, ALTAR RAIL & LIGHTING FIXTURES 
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WOOD CARVING 

AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
ORNAMENT FAITHFULLY 
BES U TLE DEINE 


CRAFTSMANLIKE MANNER 
+ 


Statues, crucifixes, candlesticks, 
and all other objects used 

in a church. Also Stations of © 
the Cross, etc + Designs 

and estimates will be 

submitted upon request. 
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A CORNER OF THE STUDIO 


t ADAM DABROWSKI STUDIO 


Oere CANA ONT CAeBOULEVARDe LO 5 ANGELES, CALIFORNIA J 
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Celtic Chaltce = 


Tre Makin of sacred vessels... 
used at the altar...imply honest 
workmanship, good materials, 
and competent design. 

We are, as always, prepared 
to execute chalices, ciboria, fonts, 
candlesticks, pyxes, censers, 
monstrances. 

Drawings and estimates will 
gladly be submitted to prospec- 


tive clients. 


+ 
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Just out! 


NATIONAL LITURGICAL 


WEEK 1942 
From our outstanding collection 

Official book of Proceedings of the third liturgical 
of religious articles, we present this Celtic week, held at Saint Meinrad’s Abbey, last October. 
: wae : : . : It contains a series of lectures given by well-known 
Chalice. Distinguished by the simplicity of liturgical leaders on the subject THE PRAISE OF 
fE Shas end iheche: ie k GOD —ITS SIGNIFICANCE AND IMPOR. 
its design, and the beauty of 1ts workman- TANCE IN CATHOLIC LIFE, with a summary of 
: : e : discussions from the floor, a complete analytical in- 
ship. Of hammered sterling silver, entirely dex, and a foreword by the Most Reverend Bishop of 


: Indianapolis, patron of the gathering. 
gold plated. Extra heavy weight. Complete 
This volume, together with its two predecessors, 
with paten and case... $145. (Chicago and Saint Paul, 1940 and 1941) is the only 
one of its kind available in this country. 

ECCLESIASTICAL DEPARTMENT 


Price $1.50 postpaid (Canada and foreign $1.75). 
Established 1810 


Sturdy paper cover. Copies of the previous editions 
are also available, at the same price per volume. 


B LA GC K, § TA R R & G 0 Ri A M Send check or money order with order, Order directly 


Fifth Avenue at 48th Street from THE LiTuRGICAL ARTs Soctety, INc., 300 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 
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ST. EDWARD'S CHAPEL, United States Naval Air Base, Jacksonville, Fla. 
The Rev. Maurice S. Sheehy, Commander, ChC., U.S.N.R. + Robert & Company, Inc., Architects 


Current Work 


Using Permanent, Non-Priority Materials 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers Decorators and Graflsmen 
2West 45th St. ~ New York City 
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AT ST. EDWARD’S CHAPEL, JACKSONVILLE, RAMBUSCH EXECUTED THE DECORATION, 
en em eevee 
PIECES, “STATUES, STATIONS ORPTHE GROSS AND CANDLESTICKS 


ALTAR 
BUY UNITED SHATES WAR BONDS 


LITURGICAL ARTS 
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STUDIO OF 


] GILLES BEAUGRAND 


SILVERSMITH 


Cruets and tray of sterling silver, polished surface. 
Inside gold plated . . . . $75.00, Outside, $85.00 


€sbariuns (of sterling: silver, Chalices, Ciboria, Fonts, Candlesticks, Pyxes, Sanctuary bell of hammerell 


engraved ivory knob. Ca- silver, oxidized finish. Hand- 


Censers, and Monstrances. Drawings and estimates 
pacity 400 hosts. All silver chased handle—statuette of 


$160.00. Gold plated $175.00. will gladly be submitted to prospective clients. Saint Francis . . . $50.00 
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VESTMENTS 


Of excellent quality and workman- 
ship. Made in Saint Gall, Switzer- 
land, in a wide variety of pure silks, 
brocades, etc. Also albs, rochettes, 
antependia, canopies, and banners. 


SACRED VESSELS 


Chalices, ciboria, ostensoria. Origi- 
nal designs, handwrought in pre- 
cious metals. Fine craftsmanship. 


WOOD CARVINGS 


Creative designs for crucifixes, stat- 
ues, Christmas cribs, wayside shrines. 


+ Bishops’ regalia with exquisite hand embroidery + 


CARL MOSER : inc 
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Saint Gall 4311 Katonah Avenue 
Switzerland New York 66, N.Y. i 
Ce 


